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THE VISITATIONS OF OXFORDSHIRE 


The Harleian Society published, for 1871, The 
Visitations of the County of Oxford, of the years 
1566, 1574, and 1634, together with Richard Lee’s 
Gatherings, made in 1574. I have a few remarks 
to make upon this valuable publication, and do 
not know where else to make them with so much 
advantage as in “N. & Q.” I am myself one of 
the earliest members of the Society, and make my 
criticisms in the most friendly spirit. i 

1, The letter of inscriptions is of itself an indi- 
cation of date. It is said in the Preface that, “ In 
every instance Lee’s notes have been printed in 
black letter.” But the consequence of this is to 
raise a question as to the duration of black, or 
printed, or Gothic, letter, whichever it may be 
called, on monuments ; and, in fact, to decide the 

uestion contrary to better knowledge and facts. 
Thus, for instance, at p. 281, under Marston, is a 

Note” which contains the inscription on a brass 
plate to Anne Croke, who died June 10, 1670. It 
is given in black letter on p. 281. I have lying 
before me a rubbing which I made from that brass 
many years ago. The whole inscription, except 
the dates, is in Roman capitals, and there is no 
black letter. 

Another detail which ought to be attended to is, 





the lines into which an inscription is divided. This 
inscription of Anne Croke’s brass is broken into 
seven lines ; on the brass it is in ten. So thata 
person looking at p. 281 would get a very false 
impression of what is seen at Marston. The same 
unfaithful way of transcribing is seen in the copy 
of the brass of Sir John Clerk, at Thame, on p. 
21. Ihave my own rubbing before me. There 
are five lines only. On p. 21 these are made into 
eight. There are also these mistakes :—The real 
name is Clerk; it is printed Clark. The words 
“Jorney of Bomy by Terouane” are printed 
“Torney of Borney by Terovany.” Sir John 
Clerk took the Duke of Orleans (spelt “ duk,” not 
duke, on the brass) at the battle of the Spurs, near 
Therouenne. This was the Jorney (Journée) of 
Sonny. I asked in “N. & Q.,” Jan. 22, 1870, p. 
94, for any information about Bonny, not then 
having a rubbing before me, and giving the true 
name. It is undoubtedly engraved on the brass, 
in error, Bomy. I have since found an account of 
it in the Dictionnaire Géographique . . . des Gaules 
et de la France, of Expilly, Paris, 1762, vol. i. He 
says, “ Bonny en Artois, Diocese de Boulogne 

Cette paroisse est & 2 1. et deux tiers de Therou- 
enne.” This I take to be the place of the famous 
encounter. The blazon of Sir John Clerk’s coat, 
augmented for his service in it, follows on the same 
page, 21, in the printed Visitation : “Arms. Arg. 
on a bend between three ogresses Gu., three swans 
of the field, on a canton sinister az., three fleurs- 
de-lys or, a bendlet arg.” Of course the word 
“Gu” is misplaced, and ought to stand after 
“bend.” But what is to be said for the blazon of 
the canton? The chief honorary significance of 
this monument and Sir John Clerk’s coat is in 
this canton. Guillim says, p. 260, “In memory 
of which service the coat armour of the Duke was 
given to him marshalled on a canton sinister in 
this manner.” And the “manner” is given by 
Guillim, thus : “a canton sinister azure, thereupon 
a demy-Ramme mounting argent, armed or, be- 
tweene two Flowres de lices in chiefe of the last, 
ouer all a Batune dexter-waies argent.” All this 
is seen on the brass. At p. 69 we read, “ Mary 
Maudlyn church without buckards in Oxford.” 
This is the church outside the North or 
3okardo, a word beyond the intelligence of f 
At p. 100 he spells Sir Richard Hankford, * hauck- 
ford” At p. 196, in the Bustard Pedigree, he 
spells Netherex, “ Metherex”; and at p. 319 he 
says, in the Archer Pedigree, “Sir Symon archer 
of Tamworth, Kt., now living.” He was sure to 
make this mistake, for the place is Tanworth. 

P. 78, xxxvi., “France (ancient), viz. three 
fleurs-de-lys untinetared.” P. 107, xxiii., “Semée 
of fleurs-de-lys (untinctured)” [modern France]. 
P. 120, Throgmorton, “arms .... 1. Gules ona 
chevron argent, three bars sable.” P. 98, “ Uni- 
versitey coledge. In the haull.” Az. a cross 
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fleurie between four martlets or [Edward the Con- 
fessor].” The arms attributed to St. Edward—I 
will not decide how truly—show five martlets. 
P. 229, “Stoke Priory in com. Worcest.” is the 
village or parish of Stoke Prior. I think we ought 
not to let such things go out without remark. It 
is, of course, the aim of the Society to produce works 
to which antiquaries and all inquirers may refer 
with safety. D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 





“A SEASONABLE APOLOGY FOR FATHER 
DOMINICK, CHAPLAIN TO PRINCE PRETTY- 
MAN THE CATHOLIC,” &c., 1723. 

I send you a list of books, which may be de- 

ated a ts re or Imaginary Bibliography, 
which is appended to a curious and little known 
pamphlet, entitled as above. Some of these 

“Books just publish’d” have no obscure allusion 

to persons then living, but I shall leave them to be 

elucidated by one more conversant with English 
literature, the first excepted, which is referred to in 
the preceding pamphlet. 

Books JUST PUBLISH’D. 

1. — Arians unmask’d, distress’d, and defeated: 
being an Epick Poem in 12 Books in Folio.. By Sir 
R{ic ard] i] Blackmore 

“© Blackmore ! nd, O valorous and voluminous 
Knight, 0 lend thy potent and poetical Hand, and mow 
down with thy keen faulcion, with thy rapturous and 
sounding sabre, this uncircumcis’d Reason, this daring 
and darling Gath of the Philistines, and of Free-thinkers ! 
Why sleepest thou over dry History’* Why loiterest 
thou in cold Narration, which yet thou dost animate and 
adorn with all the verdure of the Bays, with all the 
sublimity of the Delphian God! When lo! here is a 
Subject worthy thy poetical prowess; a Subject fit only 
1 : Poet; a Aght for thy Imagination, and a bloodless 

eld ! 

Eve ! recenti mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoq; Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Letatur: Evz ! parce liber ; 
Parce, gravi metuende Thyrso.” 

2. The whole Art of addressing to Princes; 
sample of the said Art. By Sir R. 8. 

8. An Ode upon the next Preferment. By Mr. T——1, 


with a 


xs Ditto, on the next great deed Man. By El—h 
—le. 

5. Several Sermons; upon reasoning, candor, steddi- 
ness in principle ; and against bitterness and temporizing. 
By two Reverend D—ns. N.B. The said Authors have 
by them Sermons in answer to the said Sermons, ready 

to be preach’d and publish’d upon the next Change at 


Court. 
6. Speeches in Parliament. By the late Mr. Secretary 
Addison. 

7. The Modern Machiavel: Or, A Trap for cotshing 
hie Beth Kites and Polecats. By Cato. Together wit 
- tire upon Soureness, and his Exhortation to Peace 

Quietness, and Submission to Governors. 





* Sir R. B. was author of Just Prejudices against the 
Arian Hi , 1721, and of Modern Arians Un- 
masked, 1 





8. A Project for increasing the Revenue and 
of the Clergy. By the independent Whig. As also his 

earnest Exhortation for eet out hollow Teeth. 

9. A Persuasive to fr t Co By J—n 
T——4d, Esq., to which is added, The Art of Compllnnns 
with Superiors. 

10. A Dissertation upon Grace and good Cheer; and 
against Unchastity and Sabbath-breaking. By Mr. 
G—rd—n. 

11. A Satire against Pensioners. By the late D. of 








12. The Necessity and Pattern of Christian Union and 
Brotherly Tenderness by the Presbyterian Ministers. 

13. The Method of Translating from an unknown 
Tongue. By an Eminent Poet. 

14, Essays upon the Gift of Persuasion ; and of using 
one’s — and picking one’s Teeth. By Sir J. B——t. 

15. An Argument to prove that a Man may forfeit all, 
and yet have as much left. By Sir J. B——t. 

16. The senselessness of Sense, and the unreasonable- 
ness of Reason. By a Noble Person, and a Club of 
learned Divines. To which is added, The Dissent and 
Assent of Mr. Wh—n. 

17. A discourse of Sincerity and Bowing, and of the 
antient Canons. By a Most Reverend ——. 

18. A treatise of Ale and History. By Lawr. E--rd, 
~~ 

19. A Sermon against Rebellion, when it is over. By 
the Reverend D—n of 

20. A political Dialogue between Mr. T——, Esq., and 
a Milliner, about cutting Papers for Watches. By the 
said Mr. T—1, Esq. 

21. A loyal Address from the University of O—— 
against the late Conspiracy, and asserting the indis- 
pensable duty of Allegiance and Submission to the Powers 
that be. 

22. The accomplish’d Ambassador. By John, Bishop 
of Lapland. 

23. Proposals by the Royal Society for the Advance- 
ment of useful Learning, &c. 


Puito-Lanpor. 


Perhaps to “Bibliographies of Utopias” the 
Adventures of an Atom (J. Almon, 1769), by 
Smollett, a satire on the Government of the time, 
under guise of the history of an imaginary grotesque 
Empire of Japan, may be added to this list ; as 
also, I think, the Monnikins, a forgotten romance 
of Fenimore Cooper. Rp. Hict Saypys. 

Chancery Lane. 





NEW VERSIONS OF OLD JOKES AND STORIES. 


It is amusing to find so many modern versions 
of old jokes, &e. Hierocles helps to increase the 
pages of Joe Miller and Wit and Wisdom. The 
Athenian house proprietor, who exhibited a brick as 
a specimen of his property on sale, has been changed 
into an English speculator in bricks and mortar! 
The man who, having heard that a crow lived for 
two centuries, bought one to try the experiment. 
The Athenian who sold asses’ heads and “had only 
one left.” The man who, wishing to see how he 
looked when asleep, shut his eyes and stood before 
a glass, &c, All t ese, and many more, stolen from 
Hierocles, figure, with change of locality, in modern 
jest-books. These remarks are induced by the 
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following, cut from the Worcestershire Chronicle, 
the editor of which evidently wishes not to be held 
responsible :— 

“Gre tH’ Guvyor THE Kettiz.—The Court Journal 
is responsible for the following:—Some time ago the 
Bishop of Lichfield had been at a church in the Black 
Country, and he walked the distance between the church 
and the place to which he was going. On the way he 
met a number of men ‘squatting’ on the ground, in 
miner-like fashion, and he suggested to the gentleman 
who was accompanyiog him, that they should say a few 
words to those men. Going, therefore, to the men, a 
conversation, somewhat to the following effect, is alleged 
to have ensued: ‘ Well, my good men, what are you 
doing?’ asked his lordship. ‘We bin a loyin’, replied 
one of the number. ‘ Youare lying,’ responded the bishop ; 
‘what do you mean?’ ‘ Why, yer see,’ was the explanation 
vouchsafed, ‘one of us has fun a kettle, and we bin a 
tryin’ who can tell the biggest lie to have it.’ ‘Trying 
to tell the biggest lie !’ exclaimed the astonished bishop ; 
‘what a shocking thing’; and then his lordship proceeded 
to inform the men that he had always been brought up 
with the greatest horror of lying; he had been taught 
that one of the greatest sins was to tell a lie. The men 
listened patiently to this, but presently one of them, who 
had been looking intently at the bishop, suddenly ex- 
claimed, on hearing his lordship say that he had never in 
his life told a lie, ‘Gie th’ guvnor the kettle; gie th’ 
guvnor the kettle.’” 

It is too much to ask his lordship whether the 
above paragraph is true, for in some magazine 
memoir of Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London (pub- 
lished many years ago), is given a story which 
seems to be the origin of the Black Country 
anecdote. I “noted” it at the time, but I have 
since met with it in different publications. Bishop 
Porteus was travelling through Essex in the days 
when railways were unknown. On stopping for 
change of horses at an hotel at Coggleshall, he 
observed a crowd in the street, and so putting his 
head out of the carriage window, he demanded 
what was to do? A countryman said, “It’s the 
day we give the whetstone to the biggest liar !” 
“A most extraordinary ceremony!” said the 
Bishop; “I hate lies; I never tell a lie!” The 
remark was communicated to the judges or umpires, 
and they determined that the Bishop had gained 
the whetstone, which was forthwith thrust in at 
his carriage window. The narrative stated that 
Dr. Porteus, being a good-natured man, and not 
easily offended, relished the joke, and not only 
accepted the present, but had it suspended in his 
library at Fulham, with a MS. appended, which 
stated how and when it was obtained. 

There are a good many tales about the old Essex 
custom of lying for the whetstone or hone. The 
ceremony is said to be practised in some parts of 
America—an emigrant introduction, of course. 
I believe that the county of Essex is not the only 
place in England where, at village feasts, they lie 
for the whetstone. Perhaps some correspondent 
can name localities and give particulars as to the 
mode of the proceedings. SrerHen JAcKsON. 








ULTRA-CENTENARIANISM. 

I am about to ask the assistance of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” in arriving at the truth in a few 
cases of supposed abnormal longevity. How hard 
it is to ascertain the truth in such matters few 
would believe who have not made the attempt. 
What a vast amount of skill, time, and money are 
now being expended at this moment in the endea- 
vour to ascertain whether the heir to a baronetcy, 
who was certainly living twenty years ago, was 
or was not tattooed. That is as plain and sim- 
ple a fact as is the real age of any person ; yet 
few wells are deeper than those in which the real 
truth as to the age of many so-called centenarians 
lies hidden. 

But before proceeding to my proposed inquiries, 
I hope I may be permitted to make a few remarks 
on a word the misuse of which has led to a good 
deal of confusion and misapprehension. 

Anti-Centenarianism is a capital word. No- 
thing can be better when applied in the sense in 
which it was originally used. That was, I believe, 
in the Times, as a heading to a letter which I had 
addressed to that journal, exposing some cases of 
pseudo-centenarians. For my more wordy and 
descriptive title, the editor substituted the concise 
and moreexpressive definition, Anti-Centenarianism. 
Similar articles under the same heading have been 
from time to time inserted in the same journal; 
and the word has crept into frequent use. But in 
so doing it has come to be used in a new and alto- 
gether different sense, and in consequence of such 
perverted use, those who, like myself, contend that 
cases of exceptional longevity ought to be accepted 
only in proportion as they are established by clear 
and indisputable evidence, are misrepresented as 
denying the possibility of any human being attain- 
ing the age of one hundred years. 

Applied originally to the investigation of cases 
of assumed abnormal longevity, it is now too often 
used as expressive of the doctrine that human life 
never reaches a century. 

My attention was called to this unfortunate mis- 
use of a very expressive word some time since by 
an intelligent friend, who suggested that anti-cen- 
tenarianism ought at once to give place to ultra- 
centenarianism ; and the propriety of the suggestion 
has been clearly shown by many of the criticisms 
on my recently published volume on Human Lon- 
gevity. 

I must indeed be hard to please if I were not 
well satisfied with the manner in which the work 
has been received. Yet it is clear that in spite of 
what is stated in the book itself,—in the faceof the 
cases of ultra-centenarianism which I have recorded 
in it,—two of which, those of Mrs. Duncomb Shafto 
and Mr. Plank, were investigated and established 
by myself,—a feeling exists that I am opposed to 
the belief in the possible existence of centenarians, 
and that, having taken up that idea, I am scarcely 
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in a position to examine such questions impar- 
tially, because—as it has been said, with more of 
force than poetry— 

“Truth is not seen by judgments prepossessed, 

No more than Light by eyes with rheum oppressed.” 

I hope, should a second edition of my book be 
called for, to give further proof that my judgment 
is not prepossessed, by inserting satisfactory evi- 
dence that Lady Smith, to whom, on the completion 
of her hundredth year, the Queen very kindly sent 
a copy of Her Majesty’s book, was really of that 
age ; and not only that, but a few other cases of 
genuine ultra-centenarians which I have now be- 
fore me, in various stages of completeness. 

In the meanwhile, I am very anxious to clear 
away the doubts which still envelope some very 
interesting cases of alleged centenarianism, the 
first of which I propose to submit to your readers 
in my next communication. 

Witt J. Troms. 





Tae “Treveryan Papers.”—The writer of 
the interesting article on the “ Trevelyan Papers” 
in the last number of the Edinburgh Review, says 
that “the venerable Stamm-schloss of the race” 
had been “repurchased” by the present repre- 
sentatives. This he corrects in an erratum by 
saying, that it had not been “ repurchased.” The 
fact is, that the estate of Trevelyan has never 
ceased to belong to the family. For a long time 
it was leased on lives—so long, that when notice 
was at last given of the intention to terminate the 
lease, the holders claimed to possess it on a more 
permanent tenure. The matter was referred to 
arbitration, and while the old manor house and the 
bulk of the property were awarded to Sir John 
Trevelyan, a few fields, known as “ Lower Trevel- 
yan,” were assigned in fee to the leaseholder. This 
separated portion was lately purchased by Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, whence, no doubt, the mistake. 

The Reviewer (p. 22) says, that George Trevel- 
yan was assessed at 1,000/. for the part he took in 
the civil war. This was a “ military contribution,” 
assessed by the Somersetshire Committee, after 
which he was admitted by Parliament, to “com- 
position” on payment of a fine of 1,5601.,, so that 
the total mulct was 2,560]. : see pages 252-3, and 
316, of the third volume of the “ Papers.” 

Your readers will be glad to hear that John 
Trevelyan of Kingsbury, who threatened to “hang 
the Roundheads for twopence a dozen,” had not to 
pine in prison for twenty “years.” Notwithstanding 
the provocation, the Roundheads, kinder than the 
recent transcriber or compositor, set him free at 
the end of twenty weeks. 

Tue Epitors or tue “ Parers.” 





Episcopat Tittes.—I was taught in my young 
days that Bishops were addressed as “my Lord,” 
because William the Conqueror made them tem- 





poral Barons. If this be the case, how is it that 
we now hear the title applied to a great many 
whom neither William the Conqueror nor any one 
else has made temporal Barons?’ Weare informed 
that the Lord Bishop of Moray and Ross will 
preach at St. So-and-So’s ; that the Lord Bish 
of Rupert’s Land is about to visit England; an 
that the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar will hold a con- 
firmation. Nay, as if to show the absurdity in a 
still more marked manner, our false nomenclature 
stretches beyond the pale of the national Church 
altogether, to the Lord Bishop of Salford and His 
Grace the Archbishop of Westminster! This isa 
legal and heraldic question, not a religious one ; 
and neither Dr. Manning nor Dr. Trower has any 
more right to the titles of Grace and Lordship 
than you and I, Mr. Editor, have to style ourselves 
respectively, His Grace the Duke of St. Paul's, 
and the Most Noble the Marchioness of Islington. 
And, surely, to address a man by a title which 
does not belong to him is mockery rather than 
courtesy. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Orica “ Buus Boy.”—I wish to make 
note of a fact referring to Gainshorough’s Blu 
Boy. I was at Grosvenor House on Saturday, 
July 19th. There, by permission of the Marquis 
of Westminster, and for the benefit of poor children 
in East London, Mrs. Scott Siddons read, as she 
always reads, like a refined and intellectual gentle- 
woman ; Miss Edith Wynne sang, as she always 
sings, like a true English artist ; and the gentle- 
men of the Orpheus Glee Union left nothing 
whatever to desire. When the entertainment was 
at an end, the company retired, all the more slowly 
as a heavy shower was falling and carriages did 
not come quickly up. I profited by the op- 
portunity to inspect the marvellous pictorial 
treasures in the rooms, and knowing the Blue Boy 
to be there, I selected it for inspection, and stood 
before it subdued by its beauty. I no more doubt 
its originality than I do its unparalleled beauty. So 
far, my note on the circumstance, which is, in some 
measure, a reply to what has been said (“ N. & Q.,” 
passim) on Gainsborough’s masterpiece. I will ap- 
vend to both a query, which I especially address to 
Mr. Scharf. Will he tell us what he knows (and 
he is sure to know everything) about the Blue Boy 
in Grosvenor House ? Ecomer. 


Fry-Lear Scripsiines.—In my copy of the 
Ed. Princeps of Josephus (Basile, Froben, 1544), 
are the following MS. notes :— 

Emptus Basilez duobus unceis calendis Aprilis anno 
1550 compactus ac legi coeptus Lutetia Parisiorum vij 
Junii anno ecdem. 

ihéncoy ipac, wo wipe, Zovracre xaj Savovray. 

Quominus est certe meritis indebita nostris, 
Magna tamen spes est, in bonitate Dei, 
Hieronymus Wolfius, 
Atingensis. 
The Greek sentence and the name occur at both 








eorsee FF BBE 
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ends of the volume, which is in the original bright 
ealf binding, panelled with gold fleurs-de-lys, 


attesting its French origin. These sentences have 
a particular interest, indited, as they doubtless 
were, during one of the periods of deep depression 
which clouded the life of the writer. 5 Ae Wolf 
(1516-1551) possessed one of those nervous and 
fretful temperaments which not unfrequently 
accompany genius; often embroiled with other 
learned men, and often quarrelling with his friends, 
he seems to have passed a feverish and unsatisfied 
life; but his erudition and honourable character 
appear to have been unquestioned. * 


“CATALOGUE OF THE PRINTED Books 1N THE 
LIBRARY OF THE Society or Writers to H.M. 
Signet iN Scortanp. Part First, A.-L., Edin., 
printed for the Society, 1871,” 4to. 

It has always been the misfortune of catalogue 
literature that it has been so little subject to 
criticism, and it is, I suppose, to this that I must 
attribute the production of such a slovenly work 
as the above. 

It is a huge catalogue, with huge mistakes, of 
the most amateurish kind, from beginning to end. 
Whoever is responsible for it has added another to 
the long list we already possess of catalogues that 
are the laughing-stock of foreign bibliographers. 

If such an ill-digested, crude, and unsystematic 
performance had been printed by the authorities of 
one of the London law libraries (Lincoln’s Inn al- 
ways excepted), it would have been no matter for 
wonder ; but this from Scotchmen, and the writers 
to the Signet to boot ! 

Fully aware of the vast amount of ill-judged 
labour that has been wasted on this catalogue, it is 
with great regret that I make these remarks; but 
really it is time that some stand were made against 
the promiscuous printing of catalogues apparently 
without preparation, and if now and then they, 
like other works, are made the subject of examin- 
ation and criticism, a marked improvement will 
take place. It is an injustice to those who really 
have studied the art of cataloguing and do their 
work scientifically, that the bad should rank with 
the good. Such productions as the Catalogue of 
the Manchester Free Libraries and the Catalogue 
of the Advocates’ Library, for example, do honour 
to English bibliographical learning, and show that 
we are quite capable of producing good catalogues. 

I have been led to these remarks by a perusal of 
the first volume above named, and, finding that it 
is utterly unreliable, I will simply note one or two 
works relating more particularly to my special study, 
in which errors or omissions occur. 

P. 18. The American in England. <A reference 
to the “ London Catalogue” would have enabled 
the compilers to add that this book is by Lieut. 
Lidell. , 


P. 41. Attic Fragments, &e., by the Author of 











Modern Athens and Babylon the Great. Surely, to 
such a well-known work as this, we might expect 
to see the name of the compiler’s countryman, 
Robert Mudie, in square brackets. If it and the 
work on p. 47, Babylon the Great: a Dissection and 
Demonstration of Men and Things in the British 
Capital [by Robert Mudie], were properly cata- 
logued, this would have been at once apparent; but 
the important words, “ by the Author of the Modern 
Athens,” which come after “ British Capital,” have 
been omitted by the cataloguer, thus leading us 
into fresh error, the book being catalogued as anony- 
mous, whereas it is pseudonymous. The pseudonym 
being important as giving at once a clue to the 
author’s name, supposing it not to be well known, 
as in this instance it is. 

P. 42. Adventures of an Attorney in Search of 
Practice is improperly ascribed to Samuel Warren, 
instead of Sir George Stephen, who was once an 
attorney. 

P. 53. A Residence on the Shores of the Baltic 
is by Miss Rigby, not Rugby. This is, no doubt, a 
clerical error, but then, why is not the student in- 
formed that this lady was afterwards Lady East- 
lake 4 

I stop not for want of matter, but fear lest space 
be denied me. Otpnar Hamst. 


Cuesnire Worps.—I have time since 
completed a new Glossary of Cheshire words (an 
amplification of that published some years since 
by Roger Wilbraham), but I do not wish to publish 
till I have, as far as I can, exhausted every possible 
source from which I may hope for any addition. I 
therefore appeal to your many subscribers, who 
may have the power and have also the will to help 
me. Of course I do not want any word mentioned 
in Wilbraham (whose Glossary, is, I believe, the 
only one of Cheshire). I want any words used 
colloquially in Cheshire, any words to be found in 
old manuscripts, church accounts, old deeds ; any 
anecdote that exemplifies a Cheshire word ; any 
Cheshire custom, folk lore, or proverb (exclusive 
of my own paper on Cheshire proverbs); any 
peculiar name for bird, insect, or flower, of which 
I have already a large collection ; and I should wish 
any communications on the subject to be directed 
to me at Jodrell Hall, Holmes Chapel, after the 
present session is over; and to 7, Eaton Place, 
S.W., previous to that time. Ecrrton Lezicn. 


some 


Witrsnire Batviap.—-This ancient ballad is, I 
believe, a genuine labouring man’s song. I have 
often heard it sung as such in a Wiltshire village. 


I. 
“ Long time I’ve travelled in the North Countree 
A-seeking for good companie ; 
Good companie I always could find, 
But none that wur suited to my mind. 
Now sing whack-fal-the-ral, 
Ral-the-diddle-dee, 
I in my pocket have got monie. 
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II. 
I saddled my horse and away I did ride, 
Till I came to an alehouse down by the roadside, 
I asked for a pot of good ale, that was brown, 
And by the roadside I set myself down. 
Now sing whack-fal-the-ral, 
Ral-the-diddle-dee, 
I in my pocket had ne’er a pennie. 


IIT. 
Oh! there I saw three noble knights, 
As thai wur a-playing 0’ dice. 
As thai wur at plai, an’ I looking on, 
Thai took me vor a noble-man. 
Now sing, &c. 


IV. 
Thai asked me if I ‘ould plai, 
I asked them what bets thai ‘ould lai. 
Then one zes ‘a guinea,’ another vive pound. 
The bets thai wur meiid, but the money not down. 
Now sing, &c. 
3 
I took up the dice and drew them in. 
"Twas my good fortune for to win. 
If thai had a-won, and I had a-lost, 
I must ha’ pulled out my empty purse, 
And sung whack-fal-the-ral, 
Ral-the-diddle-dee, 
I in my pocket have ne’er a pennie. 


VI. 
Wur there ever a mortal man so glad, 
As I wur wi’ the money I had. 
I'm a hearty good fellow, and that you shall vind, 
I'll make you all drunk, bwoys, drinking o’ wine. 
Now zing whack-fal-the-ral, 
Ral-the-diddle dee, 
I in my pocket ha’ got monie. 


vil. 
I staid there all night, an’ half the next dai, 
Until it wur time to be jogging awai. 
I asked the young landlady what was to pai 
Oh, only one kiss, my love ; go your wai. 
Now zing whack-fa!-the-ral, 
Ral-the-diddle-dee, 
I in my pocket ha’ got monie.” 


G. Hix, B.A., Oxon. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

“He vVE FORGOT HIS OWN IDENTITY.” — The 
witness who, believing the Claimant to be Arthur 
Orton, significantly added, “ But there’s one thing 
I don’t belieye—I don’t believe he knows it him- 
self. He’ve forgot his own identity,” is reported to 
have astonished the Court. To me he appears to 
have an eminently philosophic mind. As you were 
good enough to insert a former note bearing on 
this trial, 1 venture to send you the following illus- 
trations of Mr. Angell’s evidence. They are simply 
given in the sense of parallel passages, and are not 
intended as in any way referring to the important 
trial, sub judicibus. 

“ Mox, ut in magnis mendaciis, interfuisse se quidam et 
vidisse adfirmabant, credula fama inter gaudentes et 
incuriosos.”"—Tacit. Hist. i. 34. 

“ Vario super exitu ejus rumore eoque pluribus vivere 
eum fingentibus credentibusque.”—-/bid. ii. 8. 

“* Nay himself with long and continual counterfeiting 
and with oft telling a lie, was turned by habit almost into 





the thing he seemed to be ; and from a \iar to a believer,” 
—Bacon, Hist. Henry V/1., vol. vi. p. 143, ed. Spedding. 
“ And as it is so observed of some, that by long using 
to report an untruth, at last forgetting themselves to be 
the Authors thereof, beleeve it in earnest; so these 
honours making our Peter* to bury in utter oblivion hig 
birth’s obscuritie, hee seemed to be perswaded, that he 
was indeed the selfe partie, whom hee did so exactly 
personate.”—Speed, Hist. p. 750, 3rd ed., 1650. 
“Who having into truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie, he did believe 
He was indeed the duke.” 
Shakes. Tempest, Act i. Sc. 2, 100-103. 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 


** Sed veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 
Ut puerorum ztas improvida ludificetur 
Labrorum tenus, interea perpotet amarum 
Absinthi laticem deceptaque non capiatur, 
Sed potius tali pacto recreata valescat, 
Sic ego nunc, quoniam hxc ratio plerumque videtur 
Tristior esse quibus non est tractata, retroque 
Volgus abhorret ab hac, volui tibi suaviloquenti 
Carmine Pierio rationem exponere nostram 
Et quasi Muszo dulci contingere melle.” 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Lib. 1, 936-947. 


** Sai, che 1A corre il mondo ove pid versi 
Di sue dolcezze il lusinghier Parnaso 
E che ’l vero condito in molli versi 
I pitt schivi allettando ha persuaso. 
Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soave licor gli orli del vaso : 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E dall’ inganno suo vita receve.” 
Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata, Canto 1, 1. 17-24. 


A. H. B. 


SrerNeE AND Burns.—That is a very curious 
observation on p. 25 of your last, on the similarity 
of the passage in the Plain-dealer with Burns's 
well-known lines. Permit me to add another illus- 
tration from the dedication of the ninth volume of 
Tristram Shandy :— 

* Honours, like impressions upon coin, may give an 
ideal and local value toa bit of base metal; but gold 
and silver will pass all the world over, without any other 
recommendation than their own weight.” 

H. J. H. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“ Currous Mytus or tHe Mippie Aces.”—In 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s Myths of the Middle Ages 
(1st Series) occurs the following passage (pp. 157, 
Z The same Perkin Warbeck of whom Bacon above is 
speaking. Speed's first edition was published some years 
before Bacon’s Hist., but as he had before him Sir Fr. 
Bacon, Frag. MS. p. 740 and elsewhere, the conceit 
seems to be Bacon’s rather than Speed's. 








qui 


Gil 
“ y 
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158), in a brief sketch of the doctrine of Antichrist 
as held by the early and medizval Church :— 

“Tn the time of Antichrist . . . . the Church will be 
in a condition of the utmost spiritual degradation, but 
enjoying the highest State patronage. The religion in 
favour Will be one of morality, but not of dogma; and 
the Man of Sin will be able to promulgate his doctrine, 
according to S. Anselm, through his great eloquence 
and wisdom, his vast learning and mightiness in the Holy 
Scriptures, which he will wrest to the overthrowing of 
dogma.” 

What is the authority for these statements ? 

PRESBYTER. 


Who 1s B., Press-Licenser ?—Andrew Mar- 
yell, in his Rehearsal Transprosed (near the begin- 
ning of Part the First), has a hit at two press- 
licensers, B. and L.—“ Public tooth - drawers,” 
he calls them. L. is, it is to be presumed, 
LEstrange. Who is B.? Can it be Sir John 
Birkenhead? Or is it Bachiler, the Presbyterian 
licenser of the time of the Civil War, of whom see 
Dr. Masson’s new volume, 3, of Life of mr 
p. 432? 


“Harp Lives.”—Can any one give the deriva- 
tion and meaning of this curious phrase? I find 
it in a letter of that great master of the vernacular, 
Cobbett, defending his “ observations” under the 
name of Peter an on “the Emigration of 
Dr. Joseph Priestley” (1799). He says in reply to 
certain strictures of his critics, “‘ These are rather 
hard lines, gentlemen. J do not know what I 
have done, thus to draw down your vengeance on 
me.” JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


AvtTHors AND Quotations WanTED.—Who is 
the author of the following lines, which I find 
quoted in a letter dated 1818 ?— 

“ Bleak mountains and desolate rocks 
Are the wretched result of our pains ; 
The swains greater brutes than their flocks, 
The nymphs as polite as their swains.” 
JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Who is the author of the words of Orlando 
Gibbons’s madrigal beginning— 
“ The silver swan that living had no note, 
When death approached unlocked her liquid throat”? 
H. C. B. 
Glasgow. 
Where is to be found the fine line— 
“ And ere we dream of manhood age is nigh ” ? 
¥. 


Ps: ae 


“Tt is a maxim of all men’s approving, in intellectu 
nihil est quod non prius fuit in sensu.” 

The above is quoted in a note on p. 533 of the 
May number of Fraser’s Magazine, from a letter of 
Sir Thomas Bodley to Sir Francis Bacon. Who 
was the author of the maxim ? A.0.V.P. 


Nasu Pornt.—Nash Point, in Bristol Channel, 


is known in Welsh as Y Rhas, and the valley and 





village are called respectively Curu y Rhas and 
Pentre y Rhas. What may the etymology be? 
There is a small valley in the parish of Llandyssil, 
in Cardiganshire, known as Pant-y-Rhasis. 

J. C. Unnone. 


EsteLta.—I find in a collection of epitaphs 
one said to have been found in an Italian church- 
yard :—“ Here lies Estella, who transported a large 
fortune to Heaven in acts of charity, and has gone 
thither to enjoy it.” Who was Estella? and what 
is the original of the above { A. Mippeton. 

School House, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 


LeapEN Casts.—I have a set of four small 
tablets, cast in lead, representing, in relief, the 
Judgment of Paris, Diana and Nymphs, and 
similar classical subjects. The size of each tablet 
is about 7 x 43 inches. If these particulars are 
sufficient for identification, I should be much 
obliged by any information as to the artist, &c. 
How should such leaden casts be cleaned ? 


R. E. E. 


CRABBE, THE Port.—He, so his son George told 
me, was fond of quoting a little grotesque poem— 
to children, I think—beginning 

** Old Man of the Sea, 
Come, listen to me ; 
For Alice my Wife, 
The Plague of my Life—” 


Can any one tell me how it goes on? 


Qurvis. 


PEERAGE OF HeErEFoRD.—Roger Fitzosborne 
was created Earl of Hereford by the Conqueror : 
the title must have died out again, for the Empress 
Maud created an Earl of Hereford in 1141, and 
there seems no more mention of them till the De 
Bohuns of John, and the succeeding reigns to 
Edward II., when the Earl of Hereford was killed, 
in rebellion with Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, at 
Boroughbridge. The title seems again extinct till 
Richard II. created Henry (afterwards Henry IV.) 
Duke of Hereford. I wish to have a list of those 
who have held the title, and to know if it was re- 
vived after Henry IV.’s time. (There is a Viscount 
Hereford in 1549, but that is a different family 
altogether.) G. Laurence GomME. 

4, Roseford Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush Common. 

[Consult Nicolas’s Historic Peerage of England, edit. 
1857, p. 246.] 


Wipenuam, CastLe Wipennam, CAsTLETon- 
ROCHE, co. CorK.— Wanted, any channel of infor- 
mation in re this family. CampEN Town, 


MADNESS IN THE Doc.—Was rabies known in 
America anterior to the arrival of the Spaniards, 
and in Hindostan ere Europeans traded and settled 
there? Did it exist in Australia, Van Dieman’s 
Land, or New Zealand, before those countries were 
colonized by the English? In what parts of the 
world is the disease unknown, besides Greenland, 
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Lisbon, Syria, Constantinople, Egypt, South Africa, 

Guianat Has it been observed in any portion of 

South Amefica, or Africa, in Arabia, Central Asia, 

Thibet, and Islands of the Indian and Pacific 

Oceans? Is there a Sanscrit or Zend word for 

rabies in the dog? Georce R. Jesse. 
Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Anwoop THE Pirate: THos. Percirtetp.—In 
a letter from the Lords of the Council to the Royal 
Court of Guernsey, dated 19th August, 1584, it is 
stated that a certain widow, by name Martha 
Oliver, had, during her journey from Guernsey to 
London, “been robbed by Anwood, the pirate.” 
Can any of your readers help me to information 
respecting this worthy ? 

t should like too to ascertain the origin of a 
Thomas Percifield, Persefel, or Percifil, who was 
living in Guernsey about the year 1700, and is 
described as of Lancashire. The godfather of one 
of his children (probably a relative) was a Mr. 
John Crompton, “ Lieutenant to Capt. Simpson in 
the Royall Regiment of Fuzillieres.” GULES. 


A Barrie or Witp Beasts.—I find the fol- 
lowing story in The Life of Dr. Thomas Newton, 
Bishop of Bristol (ed. 1816, vol. ii. p. 142), and 
should be glad to know if there is any other record 
of so singular an occurrence. The Bishop says 
that, when Lord Bath (William Pulteney) and 
Lord Bradford were young men, they happened to 
be at Berlin at the time that “the Duke of Marl- 
borough came thither to fix Frederic the first King 
of Prussia in the interest of the Allies, and to pre- 
vail on him to send a body of forces into Italy. 
He then proceeds as follows :— 

“One day, for the Duke’s entertainment, there was 
exhibited a of the wild beasts. A trooper’s horse 
and a bull were turned out, and soon after were let loose 
@ lion, and a tiger, and a bear, and a wolf, kept hungry 
for the es. The tiger crawled along upon the 
ground like a cat, and first jumped upon the bull’s back, 
which soon brought the bull down, and then the great 
scramble began, the beasts tearing the bull to pieces and 
likewise one another. The wolf and the tiger were first 
despatched. The lion and the bear had a long contest. 
The lion with his teeth and with his claws wounded the 
bear in several places, but could not penetrate much 
farther than the skin. The bear somehow or other took 
the lion af an advantage, got him within his grasp, and 
gave him such a sq as sq d the breath out of 
his body. The bear then furiously attacked the trooper’s 
horse, who was grazing all this while at a little distance 
and not minding what was done ; but the horse with his 
hind legs gave him such a kick upon his ribs as provoked 
him inte tenfold fury ; and at the second attack, a second 
kick upon his head broke both his jaws and laid him 
ddead upon the ground ; so that, contrary to expectation, 
the trooper’s horse remained master of the field.” 

S. W. T. 

Prison Disciptixe 1x France.—Raikes, in one 
of his letters to the late Duke of Wellington, to 
whom he wrote from Paris in February, 1841, 
says :— 








“* Darmez, the assassin, who in October last made an 
attempt on the life of the King (Louis Philippe) is con- 
fined in the Conciergerie, and subjected to the prison 
discipline, which he thus describes :—‘ The prisoner is at 
first treated with the greatest indulgence—nothing that 
he desires is refused him. The Chancellor and the Grand 
Referendary visit him, and the people about him are 
attentive to his wishes, and anxious to converse with 
him. This is called the process of kindness ; and if it 
fails to work upon the culprit’s gratitude, and to produce 
the discovery of the plot or accomplices, recourse is then 
had to the process of reduction. He receives little or no 
nutriment, is frequently bled, and never allowed to go to 
sleep : his strength is sapped away by inches; and if, in 
this exhausted state, he makes no revelations, a third 
experiment is tried—the process of excitement. Wine 
and spirituous liquors are administered, bon gré, mal gré ; 
he is kept in a state of constant intoxication, in ho; 
that his incoherent replies may give some clue to thie 
secret thoughts. Thus the physical powers are tortured 
and perverted to weaken the firmness of the moral.’” 


Can this have been true ; and is this barbarous 
system still carried on in French prisons ? 
N. H. R. 


Tue Music set To Bucnanan’s LATIN PSatos, 
1624.—I have before me a small vellum bound 
volume, having the following title :—“* Psalmorum 
Davidis Paraphrasis Poética. Georgii Bucanani 


Scoti; Argumentis ac Melodiis rs icata atque 
illustrata opera et studio Nathanis Chutrei. Com 


gratia et privileg. Caes. Maiest. Herbornae Nas- 
soviorum, 1624. 

I am anxious to know something about the 
value of this book. Perhaps some competent 
person could inform me as to the melodies, 
whether they are known, and in what other collec- 
tions they may be found? They are certainly 
most curious, as they are set to the Horatian 
metres in which Bue n translated the Psalms. 
The only information I ean find about them is in a 
preface :— 

“‘Egi cum primario schola nostr# Cantore, M. Statio 
Olthonio Osnaburgensi: ut trigenta diversis, que in 
Bucanano continentur, carminum generibus, melodias 
certas, partim jam olim ab aliis usurpatas, nonnullas 
etiam 4 seipso modulatas, adjungeret . .. . atque ita 
laudibus et celebrationibus nominis divini miultoties 
quotidie repetitis, locus gymmnasio et domicilio nostro 
assignatus undiq: resonet.”’ 

Is there anything known of this musician ? 

A. M. B. 


Lapies oF Epixnsurcu: Sone: Sin WALTER 
Scorr.—Can any one furnish the following in- 
formation for one of the Senators of the Dominion, 
the Hon. John Ferguson, of Bathurst, New Bruns- 
wick, who tells me that, more than once, in former 
years, he has obtained replies to queries through 
your columns? He wants to know in what book 
or periodical he can obtain a copy of a— 

“ Petition of the Ladies of Edinburgh to Dr. —— (}) 
and Reply thereto (attributed to Lord Byron, but not 
found in his published works)—about the Cause of Love.’ 


It begins— 
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“ Dear Doctor, Let it not transpire 

How much your Lectures we admire,” &c. 
It was reprinted, about thirty or thirty-five years 
ago, in the New York Albion, then a periodical of 
high repute and extensive circulation ‘amongst 
persons of British origin in the United States. 

Also, whether Martin Luther, or who else, wrote 

the lines beginning— 

“ Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 

Remains a fool all his life long” ? 

I would further beg to be informed where to find 
a long poem, which appeared in the newspapers of 
the period, on the death of Sir Walter Scott, in 
which all the characters of his novels are represented 
as individually attending his funeral, or bewailing 
his loss, in appropriate terms. Any replies please 
address to myself, Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa, 
Canada, and oblige Aupuevs Topp. 


Otp Enrrirs.—In a common-place book of the 
year 1766, formerly belonging to an ancestor of 
mine, and new in my possession, I find these 
entries : 

“The following is a grant under which (it is said) 
Lord Downes holds some lands near Knaresbro. 

I John of Gaunt 
to the do grant 
from me and mine 
to the and thine 
whilst the sun doth shine 
and grass grows green. 
* + * 


so that ’s enough.” 
he following is taken from the Histy. of Cumber- 


land 
I King Athelstan give to Pallan 
Odcham and Rodcham 
Als quid and als fayre 
Als ever they mine weare 
And gar to witness Maulde my wife.” 

Can any of your readers give me any information 
with respect to these curious rhyming “con- 
veyances” of the period ? 

I cannot help thinking I have somewhere seen 
the first of the above in print, and should imagine 
from the MS. that both were probably copied from 
some county history, but as I have not access to 
such at the moment, shall feel obliged by any 
light on the subject. Apparently there is a hiatus 
in the first grant. H. H. §. C. 


Brearpstey, Newman, Royce, Tvpor.—Can 
any of your correspondents give the derivations of 
these names? With regard to the last one, it is 
stated in Cassell’s History of England, that it is 
an abbreviation of the name “ Theodore.” 

CHarRLes Newman. 

Nottingham. 


Mepau Query.—Can any of your readers iden- 
tify and describe for me the medal which bears on 
the obverse the bust of a human figure, and on the 
reverse, in the centre, the royal arms with sup- 


porters, surrounded by three lines of inscription ? 
On the outer ring I can plainly distinguish the 
words Minden, Guadaloupe, Niagara, Quebec, 
Crown Town, Lagos. This medal, from circum- 
stances needless to mention here, must belong to a 
period prior to 1764, and seems to me to have been 
struck to commemorate the foreign campaigns at 
the latter end of the reign of George fr. Any 
account of this piece, or references to any works 
where it is engraved, would be very acceptable to 
Nomis. 





Replies. 
JUNIUS. 
st S. xi. 130, 178, 202, 243, 387, 425 
465, 512; xii. 33.) 
In calling Francis an obseure clerk, Mr. Ross 
is simply adopting the expressions of Mr. Merivale, 


? 


who (vol. i, 325) speaks of him, in 1773, as “a 
young and obscure retired clerk in the War 
Office.” But if Mr. Ross is mistaken in this 


respect, your distinguished correspondent C. P. F. 
is equally mistaken in supposing the position 
of Francis as first clerk to be “tantamount to 
that of an under-seeretary or assistant-secretary 
of our day.” Be this as it may, his social position 
at the period in question had been lowered by his 
marriage : he was living with an inferior set of 
people ; in fact, keeping rather bad company, and 
completely estranged from anything like intimacy 
with the great. His only political connexion of the 
slightest note was Calcraft, with whom he was co- 
operating in a subordinate and rather humiliatin 
way : “ his business” (as described by Mr. Merivale} 
“being to act as the jackal’s provider, who was 
himself providing for the lion.” The lion was 
Lord Chatham, whom Francis could only reach 
through Calcraft, although he had been his paid 
amanuensis for a year. 

It is this position of Francis during the publica- 
tion of the Letters of Junius that gives force to 
.the argument originally started by Mr. Charles 
Butler, who states, in his Reminiscences, that he 
and Mr. Wilkes— 

“were convinced that Junius must be a man of high 
rank, from the tone of equality which he seemed to 
use, quite naturally, in his addresses to persons of rank, 
and in his expressions respecting them.” 

What has been called the grand manner of 
Junius, as well as his intimate knowledge of high 
personages, are equally remarkable in some of the 
private letters, which I cannot believe to have been 
written by the rollicking companion of “ gents” (to 
use his own word) or by one who was content to 
play jackal to the jackal. 

The Autobiography was written some years 
after Francis had held high office ; and in no case 
can the egotistical reminiscences of an extravagantly 
vain man be accepted as proofs of his real position 
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or importance at anytime. To give a single instance 
of the preposterous self-glorification of this Autobio- 
graphy, he coolly takes credit for a letter which he 
evidently did not write, says that Lord Chatham 
made it the foundation of his speech in the House 
of Lords, and adds, “ His speech the next day 
flamed in the newspapers and ran through the 
kingdom.” Parliamentary reporting was then pro- 
hibited in both Houses. One paper, the Evening 
Post, published a meagre report of the speech. 
The rest, including the Public Advertiser, took no 
notice of it. 

With regard to Francis’s letter to Calcraft of 
Dec. 1, 1770, this was written exactly one fort- 
night after the publication of the famous Letter of 
Junius to Lord Mansfield, Nov. 14,1770. They 
are in part materia; and the question arises 
whether it is probable that the same man, after 
publishing a striking and exhaustive production 
on any given subject, should sit down and compose 
a bad paraphrase of it? If those two letters came 
from the same pen, both external and internal 
evidence must be singularly at fault. 

As to the extracts (cited by C. P. F.) from the 
Fragments on the Kings of England, Francis 
might write a coarse attack on George III. without 
being Junius ; and similarity of tone (did it exist) 
would prove nothing in a writer who was con- 
stantly producing “echoes (or imitations) of the 
past.” His tone, style, and manner of life during 
the Junian period are alone valuable as tests. 

A. Haywarp. 


Oxrrver CromweE.t, Jun. (4% §. xi. 301, 366, 
430, 494.)—The principal object I had in view 
when I wrote my note (p. 366) was to refute the 
statement made in the “Squire Papers,” to the 
effect that Captain Cromwell was killed near 
Knaresborough. To prove my case I had to refer, 
amongst other books, to Noble’s Memoirs of the 
Protectoral Times of Cromwell ;. there I found the 
anecdote relating to the MS. In Noble’s time the 
identical book containing a copy of the pass was 
in the possession of Mr. Smith, an alderman of] 
Huntingdon, who was descended from Gunton, the 
historian of the Cathedral Church of Peterborough. 
The following is the account given of it by Symon 
Patrick, Dean of Peterborough, and afterwards 
suecessively Bishop of Chichester and of Ely :— 

“Tt is commonly called by the name of Swapham; it 
being vulgarly believed to have been composed by Robert 
Swapham, a Monk of this Church of Peterborough : But 
in truth is for the greatest and most antient part of its 
History, the work of Hugo, surnamed Candidus, or White, 
an eminent Monk also of the same Church.” 

Mr. Hustin, or rather Mr. Humphry Austin, 
which I find, on further examination, was the gentle- 
man’s real name, knowing the great value of the 
book, concealed it, under one of the seats in the 
choir, as early as February, 1642, but Cromwell’s 





soldiers made a complete wreck of the interior of 


the church in April, 1643, and of course the book 
was discovered. Mr. Austin bribed the fanatic, 
who was just about to toss it into the flames, to 
let him carry it away, under the pretext that it 
was an old Latin Bible in which he was personally 
interested. It was really a Chronicle of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and the source from which 
Gunton gathered the materials for his history. 
Symon Patrick declares that it was the only book 
rescued from “the more than Gothish Barbarity 
of those ignorant people.” 

The following account of the destruction of legal 
documen‘s, at the same time, is from a tract 
entitled A Short and True Narrative of the Rifling 
and Defacing the Cathedral Church of Peterburgh in 
the Year 1643, by Mr. Francis Standish. (The 
spelling and punctuation are the same as in the 
original) : 

“TI must not forget to tell, how they likewise broke 
open the Chapterhouse, ransack’d the Records, broke the 
Seals, tore the Writings in pieces, specially such as had 
great Seals annexed unto them, which they took or mis- 
took rather for the Pope’s Bulls. So that a grave and 
aober Person coming into the Room at that time, finds 
the Floor all strewed and covered over, with torn Papers, 
Parchments and broken Seals: and being astonisht at 
this sight does thus expostulate with them ; Gentlemen 
(says he) what are ye doing? They answer, We are 
pulling the Pope’s Bulls in pieces. He replies, ye are 
much mistaken : for these Writings are neither the Pope's 
Bulls nor anything relating to him. But they are the 
Evidences of several men’s Estates, and in Eutvegion 
these, you will destroy and undo many. With this they 
were something perswaded, and prevailed upon by the 
same person to permit him to carry away all that were 
left undefaced, by which means, the Writings the Church 
hath now, came to be preserved.” 


May I have space to repeat the hope expressed 
by Mr. Sotty, that the mystery which hangs over 
the fate of Robert Cromwell may be cleared up? 
I hardly think there is sufficient evidence to show 
that he lived long enough to meet his death at 
Newport, in the manner and at the time sug- 
gested. C, FauLkKe-W At ine. 


The manuscript which was rescued from the 
hands of the soldiers in 1643 is still in the posses- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter. It is a very thick 
folio, and is the work generally quoted as “ Swap- 
ham” in histories of Peterborough Cathedral. Mr. 
Botfield (Cathedral Libraries, p. 381) calls it the 
“Lieger Book of the Church, a Chronicle composed 
by Hugo, surnamed Candidus, a Monk of that Monastery, 
but usually ascribed to Robert Swapham, a Monk of the 
same Church.” 


The original pass is not known to exist, but on 
the first page of the manuscript Mr. Austin (not 
Hustin, as printed ante pp. 366, 430) has given an 
account of his recovery of the volume, and has 
transcribed the acquittance of the soldier. I have 
copied the account carefully from the original; and 
it may be worth printing in the old form, as some 
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interest has been awakened on the matter. Mr. 
Austin was Precentor of the Cathedral :— 

“This Booke was hide in the Church, by me Humfrey 
justin; February 1642. And found by one of Coll: 
Cromwells Souldgers when thay pul’d downe all y* seats 
in the Quire, Aprill 22 1643. And I makeing inquire 
amongst them, foran Old Latin Bible which were lost, I 
found out at last y* partie who had it, and I gave him for 
y* booke Tenn shillings, as you see by this acq. 

The Coppie 
{or his acquit ; 

“I pray let this Scripture booke alone for he hath 
paid me for it; therefore I would desire you to let it 
alone; By me Henry Topclyffe, Souldger under Cap* 
Cromwell, Coll: Cromwell s sonn ; theirfore I praye let it 
a lone ; * By me Henry Topclyffe.” 

W. D. Sweertine. 

Peterborough. 


Tae Peacock as A CuristiAN Sympor (4% 
§. xi. 504.)—A representation of this bird, with 
train displayed, is supposed to have been employed 
by the early Christians to symbolize the resurrec- 
tion of the body and the immortality of the soul. 
It is of frequent occurrence as a hieroglyphical 
emblem in the Catacombs of Rome, an engraving 
from which is given in the section on “ Christian 
Symbols” in the elegant work, entitled The Calendar 
of the Christian Church Illustrated (J. H. Parker, 
Oxford and London, 1851, 8vo.), p. 327. This 
volume, I may take occasion to add, is now out of 
print, and scarce. A second edition has, it is true, 
appeared, and at a reduced price. It bears the 

tered title of the Calendar of the Prayer-Book 
Mustrated, Enlarged, and Corrected; with 200 
Engravings from Medieval Works of Art, but is 
somewhat abridged in matter, and does not con- 
tain the folding plates. 

The fact appears to be that the peacock, as an 
emblem of the Resurrection, supplanted the phcenix, 
which, used by the ancient Egyptians, seated on 
its claws, and with two human arms protruding 
from its breast in an attitude of prayer, as a type 
of the Sothic period, or their great Astronomical 
year, came, with the later fable of its rising from 
its ashes, to symbolize immortality of the soul and 
an after life. Not only does it thus appear on 
monuments and in windows, but, as we learn from 
the writings of Anastatius, the variegated feathers 
of the bird, or imitations of them in embroidery, 
were often used in early times as church decora- 
tions. The wings of angels, moreover, were often 
represented as formed of the feathers of the 
peacock ; a good illustration of which, taken from 
4 pall of the fourteenth century, in the possession 
of the Fishmongers’ Company, and not previously 
engraved, will be found in the frontispiece to Miss 

ambert’s elegant work on Church Needlework; 
with Practical Remarks on its Arrangement and 
aration. Murray, London, 1844, 8vo. 

ere was an old idea as to the incorruptibility 
of the flesh of the peacock, which may have sug- 





gested the adoption of this bird as a symbol of 
triumph over death and the grave. A correspon- 
dent of Hone (The Year Book, p. 491) cites a pas- 
sage from a rare volume, entitled The Magic of 
Kirani, King of Persia, and of Harpocration, 
1685, to the following purport : 

**A Peacock is a more sacred bird. Its eggs are good 
to make a golden colour, and so are goose eggs; and 
when a Peacock is dead his flesh does not decay, nor 
yield any stinking smell, but continues as it were em- 
balmed in spices.” 

Saint Augustine corroborates this from his own 
experience :— 

“ Quis nisi Deus creator omnium, dedit carni pavonis 
mortui, ne putresceret; quod cum auditu incredibile 
videretur, evenit ut apud Carthaginem nobis cocta appon- 
eretur, hee avis, de cujus pectore, pulparum quantum 
visum est decerptum, servare jussimus; quod post 
dierum tantum spatium, quanto alia caro quecunque 
cocta putresceret, prolatum atque oblatum, nihil nostrum 
offendit olfactum : itemque repositum post dies amplius 
quam triginta, idem quod erat inventum est ; idemque 
post annum, nisi quod aliquantulum corpulentiz siccioris, 
et contractioris fuit.”— De Civitate Dei, Lib. X XI. cap. iv. 

It is probable, after all, that the symbolical 
significance of the peacock, as a Christian emblem, 
differed at various times and places, according to 
the will of individual designers. The subject is, 
however, too extensive to pursue in this place ; and 
for the various meanings which this bird has been, 
or may be, used to convey, I must content myself 
with referring to the Philosophia Imaginum of the 
Pére Menestrier (Amstel. 1695, 8vo.), p. 747; to 
the Apelles Symbolicus of Von der Ketten (Amstel. 
1699, 2 vols. 8vo.), vol. i. p. 570; and especially to 
the Mundus Symbolicus of D. P. Picinellus (Col. 
Agrip. 1695, 2 vols. folio), vol. i. p. 315, where the 
various applicability of the peacock, as a religious 
emblem, is exhaustively investigated. 

The appropriation of the peacock in its more 
obvious significance, as a type of worldly pride, 
would appear to be of more modern date. In this 
sense it is employed by the Rev. T. B. Murray in 
his Alphabet of Emblems (1844, Rivingtons, 8vo.), 
page 44, where a representation of the bird, with 
unfolded tail, is accompanied by a set of appro- 
priate verses. Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Vide Mundus Symbolicus of Philip Picinelli, 
tom. i. p. 315, Col. Agr., 1681. Also the Com- 
mentaria Symbolica of Ant. Riccardus Brixianus 
Venetiis, 1591, tom. ii. vol. 122. 

Mase PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Jackson Famity (4 §. xi. 424.)—This family, 
which settled at Tencurry, Cahir, co. Tipperary, 
came from Clonbullock, in the King’s County, 
where they originally held large estates, and were 
members of the society called “Friends.” There 
were three brothers, viz. :— 

I. Joseph Jackson, of whom presently. 
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If. William Jackson, of 81, Coombe, Dublin, a linen 
merchant, in which trade he acquired a fortune of 
156,0001. He married a relative of his own, named Greer, 
by whom he had an only child, Elizabeth, his heir, who 
married on the 14th of August, 1787, Thomas Greer (he 
died 14th August, 1840), of Rhone Hill, co. Armagh (see 
Burke's Landed Gentry for Greer). 

III. Isaac Jackson, who died, I believe, without issue. 


Joseph Jackson, of Tencurry (old house), mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of William Fennell, of Reag- 
hill, about the year 1758, and left issue:— 


I. Thomas Jackson, of Millgrove House, Tencurry, 
who married Rachel (she was called by the country people 
“ Ban bawn beg,” or the little white woman, from her 
staall stature and fair complexion), sister to David Ma!- 
comeon, of Clonmell, and dying on the 6th of May, 1843, 
at eighty-four years, without issue, his estates went to 

iMiam and Mary Jackson, children of his youngest 
brother Joseph. 

Ll. Abraham Jackson, of Tencurry House, married, 
firstly, Anne Broadhead, of Bristol, and, secondly, Barbara 
Plaskett, of Haverford-West, Wales, but dying without 
rue, his property went te his brothers, Joseph and 


omas. 

Ifl. Joseph Jackson, of whom presently. 

I. Mary Jackson married John Walpole, of Cahir, and 
had issue, along with Sarah and Mary (both died between 
1866 and 1871, unmarried), a son, William Walpole, who 
married Sarah Smyth, «nd has issue, first, John Walpole, 
married to Emma Fanny Peard, second, William Horace 
Walpole, married to Marion Cathrow Peard, daughters 
of the late Henry Hawke Peard, Esq., J.P. and D.L., of 
Coole Abbey, co. Cork (see Burke's Gentry). 

II. Hawnah Jackson, married Samuel Jacob, of Clon- 
mell, and had issue, along with Joseph and Mary, another 
son, Joshua (the eldest), the celebrated “‘ White Quaker,” 
who married Miss Fayle, and has issue, first, Samuel, 

econd, Joshua, third, Richard. 


Joseph Jackson, of Brookfield House, Tencurry 
(third son of Joseph), built the large woollen fac- 
tory. He married Sarah (she died 14th January, 
1849, aged 4 4 mee! years, and is buried along 
with her son in Mount Jerome Cemetery, Harold’s 
Cross, Dublin), daughter of Joseph Miller (the 
constructor of that curious: clock that spoke the 
hours, mentioned by “John Wesley in his Journal,” 
dated 26th April, 1762), of the Wilderness, Lur- 
gan, co. Armagh. He left issue:— 

I. William Jackson, who died 2lst May, 1950, aged 
about thirty-five years, and is buried along with his 
mother in Mount Jerome. He was the last male repre- 
sentative of the Tencurry family, and, dying unmarried, 
his property went to his only sister, Mary. 

Il. Mary Jackson, the last of the name, married, 29th 
February, 1841,to William Pigott, of Delbrook, Dundrum, 
co. Dublin, son of John Pigott, and grandson of Captain 
John Pigott, of Brockley Park, Queen’s County He 
died at his residence, Mount Pleasant Square, Dublin, 
11th of May, 1856, aged forty five years, having been born 
29th Jaly, 1810, and is buried in Mount Jerome along 
with William Jackson. He left am only child, 

William Jackson Pigott, born 13th September, 1842. 


aaeeenant in the King’s County Militia Rifles, March, 
Ore. 


The Jacksons of Tencurry claim descent from 
a family of the name, who gave large grants of 


supporting schools at Fork Hill. They were con. 
nected with families of the name of Manly of Mo. 
nasteroris, Richardson, Pike, Pim, Steel, and 
Armstrong, &c. 

I have an old seal in my possession belonging tg 
one of the Jacksons, with the following: 
gules on a fesse between three shovellers tufted op 
the head and breast argent, each charged with a 
trefoil slipped vert, a crescent of the last. Crest, 
a shoveller, as in the arms, with the trefoil in its 
beak, and charged with a crescent on the breast, 
Motto, “ Malo mori quam fcedari.” 

Trenn-NE-CURRAGH. 


Lost Booxs (4% §. viii. 83.)—I send you 4 
few more notes towards a new “ Bibliotheca Ab- 
scondita.” 

John Lane.—Is anything now known of Lanes 
poem on Guy of Warwick? It was extant in the 
time of Phillips, who mentions it in the Theatrum 
Poetarwm. 

St. Evremond.—Are St. Evremond’s papers still 
in existence? One volume, at least, was left to 
Godolphin, and others were in the possession of 
Waller the poet. Des Maryeaux states that many 
things were omitted frem his edition relating “to 
private passages,” and there is little doubt that 
others would be suppressed on account of their 
free-thinking tendencies. It is not at all im 
probable that some record of his intercourse with 
Spinoza may yet be found. 

Theobald and “ The Double Falsehood.”—What 
becaine of the MSS. from which Theobald printed 
this play (1728), which he ascribed to Shakspeare! 
He describes one of them as “of above sixty years 
standing, in the handwriting of Mr. Downs, the 
famous old Prompter,” and afterwards in the poe 
session of Betterton, who intended to have pub 
lished it. He speaks, also, of two other copies, one 
of which came “from a noble person,” whe 
favoured him with the tradition that the play was 
given by Shakspeare to a natural daughter. A 
though evidently much doctored, the work # 
certuinly older than Theobald’s time, and is & 
teresting as an early instance of the influence d 
Cervantes upon the English drama. 

Philip, Duke of Wharton.—The old Earl d 
Cloncartie, who lived so long at Boulogne pensioned 
by the French Government, had several mant 
script productions of his old friend the “mad duke 
of Wharton. What became of them? 

Diary of a Spanish Merchant.—In the Eurepeas 
Magazine, for June, 1813, there are some extrac 
from a MS. diary kept by a Spanish merchast 
from 1645 to 1664. Where is this now? It 
assist in identification if I add that under Jan. 
1661, it contains some very nasty details of 
hanging of the corpses of Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bradshaw. 





money and lands for the purpose of erecting and 


Sir M. Hale's MSS.—Sir W. Lee, Chief Justice 
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of the King’s Bench, 12 Geo. IT., in the case of 


the King against Bosworth, seems to have quoted 
in a somewhat different manner from the commonly 
received form, the well-known axiom about Chris- 
tianity in relation to the common law ascribed to 
Hale. The Chief Justice mentioned that ina MS. 
of Sir Matthew's, which he had seen, it was said, 
“ that Christianity came in here by external spiritual 
force and discipline, was introduced as a custom, 
and is part of the law.” What was this MS., and 
where is it now? 

Sir John Falstaff—Botoner, the pursuivant or 
secretary of Sir John Falstaff, amongst other things, 
wrote a work entitled Acta Domini Johannis 
Fastolf#, which was extant in Fuller's time. His 
son also made a collection of documents relating to 
the wars of the English in France, a copy of which 
was in the possession of Brian Fairfax. Is any- 
thing known of their present whereabouts? While 
upon this subject, I should like to ask if it is known 
from what source Capt. Alexander. Smith derived 
the adventures which he has given to Falstaff in 
his History of the Lives and Robberies of High- 
waymen, &c., 2 vols. Lond., 1714. Much of the 
narrative is taken from Shakspeare, but after ex- 
hausting the familiar scenes of Henry IV., he takes 
the fat knight into unknown latitudes. Wasthere 
not some earlier chap-book or popular history to 
which he was indebted for this after life? In the 
life of Falstaff given in the Biog. Brit., vol. 5, Mr. 
Gough quotes, from “a manuscript poem upon the 
reign of Richard II., Henry IV., and Henry V.,” a 
passage relating to the popularity of Shakspeare’s 
Henry IV. : 

“« __—-howe’er the heaps 
May cr:-wd in hungry expectation all 
To the sweet nugilogues of Jack and Hall.” 

Has this MS. been printed ? 
' C. Exxior Browne. 


Orpnevs anp Moses (4 §. xi. 521; xii. 31. 
Had the tone of Mr. STEINMETZz’s remarks savoured 
more of courtesy, I would have replied to them at 
length ; as it is, I will only take leave to say that I 
did not in my note make use of the word “ dis- 
covery,” as the inverted commas may lead your 
readers to suppose ; and that I am as far, I hope, 
as Mr. Srernmerz, or any one else, from wishing 
or intending, by any word I speak or write, to 
show disrespect for, or to bring discredit upon, 
any portion of the Holy Scriptures, which through 
& long lifetime of many sorrows have been my 
chief support and solace. : 

Tn support of my position, which I still hold to, 
let me refer your correspondent to the first book of 
Josephus’s reply to Apion about the antiquity of 
the Jews. Nor do I see in what way it can 
militate against the dignity or divine authority of 
their sucred writings, because, as he asserts, they 
Were known, more or less, to such men as Prtha- 


goras, Theophrastus, Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
Hecateeus, and Plato. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


P.S.—I have only just discovered that I have 
been the victim of a misprint. In my edition of 
the Poete Minores Greci, by Raiph Winterton, 
1635, ddpoyevns is erroneously given for ddoyeviys, 
the latter occurring both in Hederick and Liddell 
and Scott. Of these the former says, ideyevi)s, és, 
ex aqua natus. A yeivoyae ; the latter, iSoyenijs, 
és, sprung from the water, prob. 1. for tAey-, in 
Orph. Fr., 2, 36; v. Lob. Pathol., 443. So that, 
after all, it is a classical word, although Mr. 
STEINMETZ pronounces it to be “nothing of the 
sort,” and, moreover, is “noticed” by two out of 
the three lexicographers I mentioned, though, by 
reason of the misprint, I failed at first to find it. 
That it stands for tAoyerjs is nothing beyond 
conjecture, as Liddell and Scott candidly admit. 
The only authority they yive for tAoyeris, or 
bAnyevys, is Synesius, of the beginning of the 
fifth century. No reference to Orpheus. E. T. 


Queries From Swirt’s Letrers (4% §. xii. 8.) 
— Pea pein” is a misprint for poor pain. It is so 
stated in the Errata to Hawkesworth’s edition of 
1765. In that of 1766 it is corrected to “ poor 
pain” [xvii. p. 165.] Epwarp Sotty. 


I know no such word as “ pea-pein.” Sir 
Walter Scott’s edition of Swift’s Works (Edinbargh, 
1824) reads, “instead of a poor pain in my face, ] 
have a good substantial giddiness and headache.” 
These are more likely to be Swift's words—the 
rather peculiar epithet “ poor ” being, I suppose, in 
antithesis to “ good substantial.” That a mistake 
of this kind might easily occur in deciphering this 
letter, may be shown by an extract from Mrs. 
Howard’s reply to Swift. Swift had concluded his 
letter with this compliment :— 

“ ] will say another thing in your praise, that goodness 
would become you better than any person I know; and 
for that very reason, there is nobody I wish to be go 
so much as yourself.” 

Mrs. Howard unfortunately read “ poison” in- 
stead of “ person” ; so she sharply rejoins :— 
“.... Answer these queries in writing, if poison or 
other methods do not enable you soon to appear in 
person. Though I make use of your own word poison, 
give me leave to tell you it is nonsense ; and I desire you 
will take more care, for the time to come, how/you 
endeavour to impose upon my understanding, by making 
no use of your own.” 

Swift at once replied :— 

“Thus have I most fully answered your queries. I 
wish the poison were in my stomach (which may be 
very probable, considering the many drugs I take), if I 
remember to have mentioned that word in my letter. 
But ladies who have poison in their eyes, may be apt to 
mistake in their reading. O! I have found it out ;-the 
word person, I suppose, was written like poison. Ask all 
the friends I write to, and they will attest this mistake 
to be but a trifle in my way of writing, and could easily 
prove it if they had any of my letters to show. I make 
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nothing of mistaking untoward for Howard, wellpull for 
Walpole, knights of a share for knights of a shire, 
monster for minister ; in writing speaker, I put an » for 
ap; and a hundred such blunders, which cannot be 
helped, while I have a hundred oceans rolling in my 
ears, mto which no sense has been poured this fortnight ; 
and therefore if I write nonsense, I can assure you it is 
genuine, and not borrowed.” 


Mrs. Howard did not 
Suffolk till 1731. 
Sparks Henperson Wiis, F.R.H.S. 


become Countess of 


Perhaps Swift’s abuse of the “ stork” is because, 
in spite of its good qualities, the stork is a glutton, 
and eats garbage. The amusement referred to can 
only be indulged in by elderly matrons under a 
particular combination of circumstances. It con- 
sists in being justified in saying to one’s daughter, 
“ Rise up, daughter, and go to thy daughter, for 
thy daughter’s daughter has a son.” 

J. H. I. Oaxuey. 


“Pawney” =a Rivne (4" §. xii. 8.)—The 
proper form of the Erse fain, faine, is ain, ainne 
(ainn, a great circle), which seem to be from 
anneau ; or from annus, a circle; preceded by a 
digamma. If the word fawney had been found in 
Gipsy, it might have been of Oriental origin. In 
the different Gipsy dialects the word for ring is 
vonqusto, angusti, anguszto, gusto, gushdo, jangustri, 
gostring, gusterin. R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray's Inn. 


Micnart AncELo (4" §, xii. 7.)}—Ottley assigns 
the print to Beatricetto. There are others by the 
same engraver after M. Angelo. Lafreri was a 
publisher. The peculiar state of the plate may 
render it a rarity. R. N. J. 


The engraver of this print was Nicolas Beatrizet, 
or Beautrizet, born, most probably, at Luneville ; 
the exact date is not, however, known ; it must 
have been early in the sixteenth century—1507 is 
named in the edition of Vasari, published at 
Florence by Lemonnier. Beatrizet died after 1560, 
as that date is to be found upon a print bearing 
his name, called The Ocean. Bartsch, vol. xv. 
No. 97, p. 267. Ant. Lafreri, born at Salins, 1572, 
was also an engraver, but is better known as a 
dealer in works of art. He bought unfinished or 
worn plates, retouched and altered them, adding 
his own name, with also, according to Nagler, 
“dem Beinamen Sequanus.” The date of his first 
going to Rome is not known, nor are we acquainted 
with the name of his master. He died about 
1580. The first state of this plate bears only 
“ Hieremias.” Ben. Natrati. 

The Library, Windsor Castle. 


Count Boruwiask1 (4% §, xii. 7.)—The Polish 
dwarf, Count Boruwlaski, died on Tuesday, the 
5th of September, 1837, in his 99th year. His 
remains were interred on Monday the 11th, in the 





“Nine Altars” in Durham Catuedral, near those 
of his friend Stephen Kemble. For some time 
previous to his death he resided in an elegant 
cottage on the Wear, near Durham. 
Tuomas RAtTcuirre. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 2" S. i. 154, 240, 358 ; ii. 157.] 
Curistmas Girts iv Monasteries (4% §, xi, 
321.)—Perhaps doode is the Dutch dade, date; 
topnette I be to be the French topinambour, 
Jerusalem artichoke ; first, I conceive the ambour 
was dropped, then for a smaller sort the diminn- 
tive was used, so that the word became topinet or 
topnette. F. J. V. 


Coronet OF THE Prince or WaAtEs (4* §. xii. 
8.)\—The arch was not added to the Prince of 
Wales’s coronet till after the restoration of King 
Charles IT. J. H. I. Oaxuey. 


“RenperR unto Caesar,” &c. (4% §. xii. 8.)— 
The original picture was in the collection of M. 
Héris, at Brussels. It was engraved by Landry, 
Visscher, Vosterman, with slight variations by 
Dankers, also in small. <A repetition of the picture 
by one of Rubens’s pupils, but finished by hin, is 
in the Louvre. R. N. J. 


Does not your correspondent allude to the 
icture under the above title by Titian, in the 
Yresden Gallery, one of his most finished early 
ones | D. C. E. 
Bedford. 


Latrxs MS. Avrosrocgrapny or Dr. Kuve, 
Asp. or Dustin (4" S8. ii. 440, 521 ; viii. 489.)— 
I am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. Wm. 
Reeves, D.D., Rector of Tynan, Armagh, and 
Librarian of the Public Library in that city, for 
the following interesting information :— 

The Latin autobiography of the Archbishop, in 
his own handwriting, was presented to the Armagh 
Library, in 1776, by the Rev. Thos. English, and 
is still preserved. It is entitled Quedam me 
vite insigniora, and commences :— 

“Tpse natus calendis Maii 1650, patre Jacobo ejusdem 
nominis avo et proavo familid antiqua de Burras in 
Scotia Septentrionali.” 

The volume, lettered on the back “ The King’s 
Royal Library of Dublin MSS. Hibernica, vol i., 
contains, besides the autobiography, a translation 
or paraphrase of the same, evidently written by 4 
member of the Abp.’s family, together with copies 
of Dr. K.’s letters from 1715 (July 2) to Oct, 
1716. There are 323 pp. in all. Dr. Reeves adds, 
“This is certainly the volume which Harris used. 
The autobiography, so long in the possession of 8 
branch of the King family, the loss of which I 
have referred to before, must have been either a 
duplicate or transcript of this MS. C. 8. K. 

Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 

Heratpic (4 §. xi. 525.) — When a man marries 
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an heiress, the issue by that marriage are the 
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representatives of the united houses ; the coat 
torne by that issue is one and indivisible for ever 
hereafter ; consequently, any daughter, being a 
descendant of the said man and heiress, will pre- 
serve the coat of the said heiress, or of any other 
heiress who shall have intervened, the coats being 
quartered in the usual way. 

2nd. If a man marries an heiress, he will bear 
the coat of her house on the escutcheon of pre- 
tence ; if the issue by that marriage die, there is 
plainly no one representative of the united houses ; 
therefore, no one is entitled to bear a coat repre- 
senting such union. 

When the man dies, his issue by any other wife 
will bear the coat of his house ; and neither he in 
his lifetime, nor his issue then or after, will be 
entitled to quarter the arms of the heiress. 

H. L. M. 


Movine witnovut Toucuine (4™ §. xi. 525.)— 
The allusion made by Mr. Ruskin is no doubt to 
the case of Angélique Cottin, the only record of 
which I can at present find is the following, in 
Mr. Henry Spicer’s Nights and Sounds, 1853, 
p- 50 :- 


“The report of the Commission of the Academy of | 


Sciences, at Paris, Feb. 16, 1846, records the case of one 
Angélique Cottin, a girl of fourteen, in whose presence 
sounds were heard, and movements of articles of furni- 
ture, without visible agency noticed. The case, however, 
is reported briefly and nnsatisfactorily.” 

Details of other cases of similar phenomena are 
given in the same book (including the very curious 
one occurring to Councillor Hahn, at Slawensick 
Castle, in Silesia) ; and the copious literature of 
spiritualism is replete with such, and easily acces- 


sible. James T. PRESLEY. 
3uRNS: “GurIp-wILLIE Wavueur” (4% §. vii. 
386, 501; viii. 55.)—-One might have supposed 


the question of this re ading in Auld Lang Syn 
settled by the correspondence on the subject in 
“N. & Q.”; but it is not so, as the most recent 
publications of the song will show. In W. M. 
tossetti’s compact and richly annotated Burns, the 
reading is— 

“ And we'll tak a right guid willie-waught, 
For auld lang syne.” 

impugned by several of your correspondents, who 
contend, on what seem to me unanswerable 
reasons, that the text should read “ guid-willic 
Wwaught.” Yet the reading of Rossetti is sustained 
by Dr. Hately Waddell, in his Lowland Scottish 
Version of the Book of Psalms. In his rendering 
of the 16th Psalm, and fourth verse, he reads:— — 

Mair dule sal they hae, wha mel wi’ ony ither : and 
sal neithr toom till them their williewaughts o’ bluid ; 
no, nor lift their vera names intil my mouthe.” 

Here willie-waught is used to signify a draught ; 
while we contend that waught signifies draught by 


_ This reading, as you are aware, has been seriously 


itself, and that willie should be joined to guid, 
i.e. guid-willie, well-wishing, friendly. 

Such is the reading of Robert Chambers in his 
Songs of Scotland :— 

“ And we'll tak’ a richt-guid-willie waught 
For auld lang syne.” 

We believe Chambers’s text to be the more 
correct one. 

Readers partial to the Scottish Doric will be 
glad to hear of Dr. Waddell’s most curious and 
ingenious translation of David’s Hebrew into the 
dialect of Burns. The feat is successfully achieved 
without a single cause of regret, for the Psalmist 
loses nothing in dignity in the homely phraseology 
of the Scottish peasantry, except for the fatal 
jingle of rhyme, too often admitted by the trans- 
lator. This spoils what is else so good. OD. N. 


“Tue ToNGUE NOT ESSENTIAL TO SPEECH” 

{th S. xii. 19.)—In your notice of this book you 
mention the well-known miracle of Tipassa, where 
the loss of the tongues of the forty confessors did 
not deprive them of speech. You remark:— 

** Although the African martyrs are said to have spoken 
‘ without any impediment,’ the value of this assertion is 
very slight when we remember that it was made by 
the co-religionists and sympathisers with the Catholic 
sufferers—men whose object was to strain their utmost 
to make out another set of miracles.” 

Gibbon (ch. xxxvii.), after giving the Christian 
eV ide nce, adds oa 

* At Constantinople we are astonished to find a cool, a 
learned and unexceptionable witness, without interest, 
and without passion. Aneas of Gaza, a Platonic philoso- 
pher, has accurately described his own observations on 
those African sufferers. ‘I saw them myself; I heard 
them speak ; I diligentiy inquired by what means such 
an articulate voice could be formed without any organ of 
speech; I used my eyes to examine the report of my ears ; 
I opened their mouth, and saw that their whole tongue 
had been completely torn away by the roots ; an opera- 
tion which the physicians generally suppose to be mortal.’” 

The subsequent observation of Gibbon is worthy 
of being recorded :— 
“The supernatural gift of the African confessors, who 
spoke without tongues, will command the assent of those, 
and of those only, who already believe that their language 
was pure and orthodox. But the stubborn mind of an 
infidel is guarded by secret incurable suspicion, and the 
Arian or Socinian, who has seriously rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity, will not be shaken by the most plausible 
evidence of an Athanasian miracle.” 

E. L. BLenKINsoPP. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 
[For articles on this subject, see “N. & Q.,” 2" 8. v. 
409, 483; 3° S. i. 268, 337.] 
Councit or Nicma (4 §. xi. 524; xii. 14.)}— 
The passage sought for is probably the statement 
given in Cave’s Lives of the Fathers, ii., 1683, 
p. 57. Life of St. Athanasius,—speaking of the 
number at the Council, he says :-— 
“ Eutychius, the Arabick Historian, and Ismael Ibn 
Ali, a Mahumetan Historian mentioned by Mr. Selden, 
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enlarge the number to MMXLvIII., out of which they tell 
us the Emperor selected cccxvitt. Though whence this 
variety of Reports should arise, whether from the great 
numbers of inferior Clergy that came thither, but have 
no Votes in the Council, or from the dissenting parties 
n the Synod, not taken into account, is hard to say.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


[The following paseage is taken from Dean Stanley’s 
Lectures on the Iistory of the Eastern Church, fourth 
edition, 1869, pp. 94, 95:—“At Nicwa the highest 
calculation, in the distorted accounts of later times, 
fixes the number at more than 2,000." This, if we include 
all the presbyters and attendants, is probably correct. 
The actual number of Bishops, variously stated in the 
earlier authorities as 218," 250,° 270, or 300,° was finally 
believed to have beets 320 or 318,‘ and this in the Eastern 
Church has been so completely identified with the event, 
that the Council is often known as that of ‘the 318.’ It 
is a proof of the importance of the event that even so 
trivial a circumstance as the number should be made 
the groundwork of more than one mystical legend. 
In the Greek numerals it was TI HU; i.¢., T for the 
cross, 1 H for the sacred name ‘Incotc¢.* It was" also 
supposed that their number was prefigured in the 318 
slaves of Abraham. It became the foundation of seeking 
mystical numbers for the later Councils. The greatest 
ofall the Eastern Councils, in numbers and dignity, that 
of Chalcedon, prided itself on being just double that of 
Nicwa, 636. The Council of Constautinople, which de- 
posed Ignatius, and exalted Photius in the ninth century, 
wrided itself on being exactly the same number, 318. 

he Alexandrians, after two Arabian historians,' giving 
the sum total of the Council as 2,348, represent the rest 
as the grand gathering of all the heretics of the world, 
Sabellians, Mariolaters, Arians; and that the 318 were 
the orthodox and steadfast minority.” 

References :—* 2,340 (Macrizi, 51); 2,848 (Mansi, ii. 
p, 1073; Eutychius, Ann., 1,440). ° Anal. Nic., 34. 
V.C., ii. 8. * Eustathius (apud Theod., i. 8), 
who, however, adds that he had not examined the 
matter closely. ‘ Athan., Hist. Monach., c. 66; A pol. ¢. 
Arian., c. 23,25; De Synod., c. 43. ‘Athan., Ad Afr., 
c. 2; Soc., i. 8; Soz. i. 17; (320) Theod i.7. * Ambrose, 
De Fide, i.18. » Ibid.,i.1. ‘ Macrizi, 31; Eutychius, 
Ann., i. 440.] 


SomeRVILLE Peerace (4" §S. xi. 157, 201, 257, | 


325, 427, 493; xii. 15.)—I venture to think that 
the differences between HERMENTRUDE and 8. on 
the one part, and myself on the other, are merely 
verbal, and that substantially we are of the same 
opinion. 

I cannot understand wherein lies the affront 
against which HermentTRUDE protests, for although 
she takes exception to my opinion as to represen- 
tation she does not express a definite opinion of an 
opposite tendency. On the contrary, she rather 
corroborates my argument so far, by admitting 
that there may be in a Family at least two persons 
possessing a representative character, the heir male 
and the heir general. This goes in the direction 
of what I contend for, and I submit, upon that 
admission, that according as the Peerage held by a 
Noble Family is descendible to heirs male or to 
heirs general, so will the real representative of that 
Noble Family be the heir male or the heir general. 
But, in answer to Herwentrvpe’s enquiry, I may 





say that according to the Law of Scotland, which 
is applicable to the case before us, there may be 
other heirs than the two she mentions. For in 
stance, there may be the heir of tailzie and pro 
vision, to whom a Peerage may be descendible, 
Again Hermentrupe asks, “If the holder of the 
dignity has obtained it by fraud or ignorance, ig 
what possible sense can he be a true represen- 
tative?” As well ask, In what sense can he be a 
true Peer? Are we to begin by presuming fraud 
or ignorance? Instead of my saying “ holder of 
the Dignity,” would Hermentrupe have had me 
say “true and lawful holder of the Dignity”? 
When we speak of holders, surely we are under- 
stood to mean true and lawful holders, whether we 
use these words or not. The general principle is, 
that after the decision of a competent Tribunal 
this shall be truth and law so long as any one exists 
who has an interest to plead under it. 

S., also, objects to my statement that in a Noble 
Family I would consider the holder of the Dignity 
the representative, and asks “ How, then, about 
Sir E. Seymour, who proudly regarded the Duke 
of Somerset as a branch of his family !” The ques- 
tion, I presume, conveys its own answer, namely, 
that Sir E. Seymour was not a member of the 
Noble Family of which the Duke was the repre 
sentative. I could not wish for a better example 
than that furnished by 8. in Melville Zetland and 
Dundas of Dundas. Dundas of Dundas is the 
represe ntative of the Family of Dundas asa whole, 
but he is not the representative of either of the 
Noble Families of Dundas Viscount Melville or 
Dundas Ear! of Zetland. He is not a member of 
a Noble Family at all in the sense in which we are 
now speaking. If Nobility ran back to an indefi- 
nite extent, where would we look for the represen- 
tatives of many of our now Noble Families ! 

; W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


FoRM OF RECONCILING A CONVERT IN THE 

Roman Cuvurcn (4 §. xi- 359, 449.)—However 
the question “an mysteria SS. Trinitatis et Incar- 
nationis sint credenda explicite ?” may be resolved 
see Theol. Moral.., S. Alphon. de Ligorio, lib. iii. 
cap. 1 ; Busembaum’s Medulla Theol. Moral., lib. 
ii. cap. 1, &c.), A. M. may be assured that the 
form of reconciling a convert as still used by the 
Church of Rome demands, of course, a very much 
larger profession of faith than the Apostles’ Creed. 
I cite as interesting to English people from the 
“Forma reconciliandi Conversum,” in the @ t 
administrandi Sacramenta, et alia quedam Office 
Ecelesiastica rite peragendi, in Missione Anglicand. 
Londoni, 1831 :— 

“JT, N.N., with a firm faith believe and profess all and 
every one of these things which are contained in that 
Creed which the Holy Roman Church maketh use of, # 
wit, I believe,” &c. {The convert then recites the Nicene 
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stolical and Ecclesiastical Traditions, and all other 
Observances and Constitutions of the same Church.” 

“T also admit the Holy Scriptures according to that 
sense which our Holy Mother, the Church, has held and 
does hold, to which it belongs to judge of the true sense 
and interpretation of the Scriptures. Neither will I 
ever take or interpret them otherwise than according to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers.” 

“] also profess that there are truly and properly Seven 
Sacraments,” Xc. 

“I embrace and receive all and every one of the 
Things which have been defined and declared in the 
holy Council of Trent concerning Original Sin and 
Justification.” 

“] profess likewise that in the Mass there is offered to 
God a true proper and propitiatory Sacrifice for the 
Living and the Dead.” [Then follows explicitly a pro 
fession of faith in (1) the Real Presence, (2) in Tran- 
substantiation, (3) in the doctrine of Concomitance ] 

“I constantly hold that there is a Purgatory,” &c. 

“Likewise that the Saints reigning together with 
Christ are to be honoured and invocated,” &c. 

“] most firmly assert that the Image of Christ, of the 
Mother of God, Ever-virgin, &c,., ought to be had and 
retained,” &c. 

“T also affirm that the power of Indulgences was left 
by Christ to the Church, and that the use of them is | 
most wholesome to Christian people.” 

“I acknowledge the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman | 
Church for the Mother and Mistress of all Churches, | 
and I promise true obedience to the Bishop of Rome,” 





“Tlikewise undoubtedly receive and profess all other 
things delivered, defined, and declared by the sacred 
Canons and General Councils, and particularly by the 
holy Council of Trent, and I condemn, reject, an 
anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all heresies | 
which the Church has condemned, rejected, and anathe 


ad A N. N., do at this present freely profess, and sincerely 
hold this true Catholic Faith, without which no one can 
be saved,” &c. 
Joun DowDeEn. 
Dublin. 


“CaLLipzpia ” (4 §, xi. 444, 510.)—The first 
edition of this book was printed at Leyden in 
1655, and contained lines abusive of Cardinal 
Mazarin and his family. The Cardinal sent for 
Quillet, spoke kindly to him, and promised to give 
him preferment. Shortly after, he gave him a 
valuable Abbaye which fell vacant. Quillet then 
republished his poem in 1656 at Paris, the lines 
against the Cardinal being replaced by others in | 
his praise, and the whole prefaced by a flattering 
dedication to Mazarin. Full details are given in 
Menagiana, Amsterdam edition. 

Epwarp Sou.y. 


Gosirn (4% S. xi. 464.)—The Clarendon Press 
Series has no authority for the etymology of the | 
word goblin other than that: of the dictionaries in | 
general, and altogether the derivation is a doubtful 
oe. Casaubon (v. Richardson’s Dict., sub. v.), on 
the authority of the scholiast upon Aristophanes, 

mives it from the Greek xoBados, xoBaror 

ing, according to Liddell and Scott, mischievous 
goblins ) 








invoked by rogues, quasi kaxoPovror | s 


glosses Lemon; but if this were assumed it would 
be better to imagine xaxdBoAos scattering evil, as 
dea Boros is Devil, or slanderer. toquefort, in 
his Glossaire Romane, has “Gobelin, bobelin: 
Démon familier, lutin, esprit follet, le diable, en 
bas Lat. gobelinus.” 

Minshew and many others say from Gober to 
gobble, because nurses tell infants that they devour 
children whole. 

De la Monnoye says it is a word of very ancient 
use in Normandy, and that it is the diminutive of 
Kobolt, a word that the Normans brought with 
them from the north. 

Wedgwood quotes the precise passage cited by 
M. R. from Ordericus Vitalis, and thinks that 
it is amongst the Celts- we must look for the 
origin. Coblyn is, in Welsh, a knocker, from cobio, 
to knock : he adds—The German Kobold means a 
mine-spirit ; and the miners at Llandudno maintain 
the existence of such Knockers in mines, and regard 
them as very harmless. Mining has been going on 
in Cardiganshire since the Romans were here ; and 
it is a miner’s superstition, this Kobold, in Ger- 
many now. But the English and French word is 
infinitely more akin to the Welsh. In Chambers’s 
Dictionary, by Donald, Cobalt, the metal, is said 
to be so called by the miners from Kobold, a devil, 
because +. indicates the absence of more precious 
metals. 

A cob is a bl Ww, 
is a lump. 
stones rounded by the beating ol cobbling of the 
sea, and, therefore, Neptune is the greatest of all 
cobblers, and should be worshipped by every son 
of Crispin. The ghost in Hamlet is represented as 
a dexterous miner, an “old mole,” a knocker, and 
so a goblin ; and assuredly, in modern spirit séances, 
either spirits are knockers and coblyns, or the 
for them ; in any case, the fre- 
quenters have fallen amongst rappers and goblins, 
and if they go very far will scarcely preserve them- 
selves from rapine GC. 4. W- 

Mayfair. 





P } 
anda 


the consequence of a blow 
Cobstones are large stones, cobbles aré 


mediums cobbl 


*‘Some have derived the words elf and goblin from 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the names of two great political 
parties which divided Italy and Germany during the 
middle ages; and others derive goblin from the French 
gober, to devour.” — The Nationa! Encyclopedia, Vol. 
VI. s.v. Goblins. 

F, A. Epwarps. 

Bath. 

Position oF THE Putrit (4% 8S. xi. 358, 469, 
511.)—Durandus says, the “pulpit is so-called 
from being public, or placed ina public place.” The 
late Welby Pugin, when rebuilding my church, 
said, “the north side of the nave, near the chancel 
arch, was the proper place for the pulpit, as the 
sermon was, or ought to be, an exposition of the 
but in our case we had to place it on the 
of the chancel arch, there being a north 


Gospel ¥ ; 


uth side 
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aisle separated from the nave by a row of ’pillars 
and arches. S. Warp. 


The north side is the place for the pulpit, for the 
pulpit was the ambo from whence the Gospel was 
read, and it is always read on the north side. 
Sometimes it was read, and I suppose the sermon 
preached, when there was one, from the rood loft, 
which, with its circular staircase, still remains in 
some churches. I remember seeing the Gospel 
read at High Mass in Sevilla Cathedral from an 
ambo or pulpit in the choir screen. The pulpit in 
St. Paul’s, when it stood in the chancel, was on the 
north side. E. L. BLeNKrinsopr. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 


“Sos KISTUR PREY A PELLENGRO GrreE” (4% §. 
xi, 383, 432, 513.)—The word sos is to be found in 
the Vocabulario del Dialecto Jitano, por D. 
Augusto Jimenez, of which a second edition was 
published in Seville in 1853. It is there given as 
a translation of the Spanish Que. I have before 
me the words of a gipsy curse, which were written 
for me by Antonio Bailly, the old valet de place in 
Seville, and given to me by him with the injunction 
never to address them to a gipsy unless I was ready 
to look my last upon the sun. This word sos 
occurs twice in the phrase (once in composition), 
which is as follows : 

** Aunsos guilles y te chooes nel fresniego e Bombardé 
Nasti dicabas qui chardiella sos sa menda te petré.” 
and Bailly translated thus :—“ Though you may 
wash in the Gulf of Lyons, you can’t wash out the 

stain I have inflicted on you.” 

Having been thus mysteriously warned, of course 
I was all impatience to try the effects of this 
tremendous distich, and therefore seized an early 
opportunity of launching the curse at the head of 
a gipsy with all the venom of malignant hate that 
I could assume, and calmly awaited my fate. But 
I still live to tell the tale. My only reward was a 
prolonged and stupid stare from a pair of lovely 
eyes. Years of calm reflection have convinced 
me that Bailly made a fool of me. This Bailly, 
by the way, was a noteworthy character,—a grand- 
son, according to his own account, of Mayor 
Bailly of the first French Revolution,—doesn’t 
Carlyle call him “thousand-despatch Bailly ” 
He was Lord Byron’s guide when his lord- 
ship was in Seville; and Lord Byron wrote 
some lines before he left that city, and gave them 
to his faithful lackey. I do not remember ever to 
have seen these lines in print, and even if they 
have been printed, their repetition in “N. & Q.” 
may serve to recall to some of your readers the 
portly figure that guided their young feet through 
the devious streets of that charming city, which, 
according to the popular proverb, not to have seen 
is to have failed in seeing a marvel. The verses 
are as follows :— 





“ All those that travel ever must decide 
"Tis time ill-spent without a skilful guide, 
One who the manners and the customs knows, 
And gives the history of all he shows ; 
Who all the locks, with picking, can undo 
With silver keys, with skill applied thereto, 
If such you want, and one who will not fail ye, 
I strongly recommend Antonio Bailly.” 
Be it understood that Ido not in the least criticize 
Mr. Smitn’s knowledge of the Gipsy language. 
H. H. Furness, 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Smirn’s suggestion is clever, but too 
charitable. The line is from Vol. i. p. 86 (1857 
edition), Romany Rye, and the context, “a gorgiko 
rye, sos kistur,” &c., “’twas yov sos kerdo man 
cambri,” shows that in this, as in other instances, 
in this and all his other works, Borrow uses 
Spanish for English Romanes; indeed, he some- 
times seems to go further, ¢.g., Wild Wale, 
ch. xeviii., a stanza running :—“ Ando berkho rye 
cand, oteh pivd teh khavé.—tu lerasque ando berkho 
piranee, teh corbatcha por pico,” of which no 
Romanychal can even suggest a meaning. Can any 
of your readers interpret it? Possibly, part of it 
is “ on breast gentleman now, there drink and eat— 
Thou ....on breast sweetheart and... . stay on 
shoulder.” Pellengro, according to Dr. Smart, 
means a male, cf. pellonos testiculi, and pel to fall 

PoovENGRYGAY. 


For an outline grammar and vocabulary, see The 
Dialect of the English Gypsies, by Bath C. Smart, 
M.D., F.E.S., published for the Philological Society 
by A. Asher & Co., Berlin, 1863. Jonny Aoppis. 


3ronzeE, Tin, Amper, &c. (4 §. xi. 115, 180, 
227, 291, 534,)—I should plead guilty to the 
offence charged by Pexactus, of having stated 
things which are not in books, or which are con 


| trary to what is alleged in his books, if this offence 


were one acknowledged by the editor, or readers of 
“N. & Q.” If we are not to publish anything but 
what is published in books, the highest functions 
of “N. & Q.” would cease. The great value of 
“N. & Q.,” and of such contributories to science, 
is, that they do contain matter which is not @ 
books, and that such publications furnish to the 
student the highest and the latest knowledge, 
beyond the best and most accredited manuals, i 
stead of being a simple borrower from other books. 
“N. & Q.,” as we all know, has furnished a large 
store of new facts, and has achieved the merit d 
promoting original investigations. Standard works 
of reference are commonly from ten to fifteen 
years behind the living literature of the pres; 
and some, fifty or a hundred years. My referenct 
to the form of kassiteros is based partly on 

studies of an accredited author, Dr. Bleek, the 
nature of whose laborious studies is not likely # 
make him popularly known. His discoveries, 
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the importance in comparative philology of the 
prefixes, or definitives, M, S, K, &c., are well 
worth the attention of PeLacrvs, and are of great 
yalue in the comparative chronology of language 
and grammar. Treating K as a prefix then, we 
have a root for the early name of a metal, which 
in conformity with our knowledge might subse- 
quently be assigned to Tin and Iron. If somebody 
has chosen to think that the name of the tin 
islands is derived from the Sanskrit kastiva, which 
is not Pheenician, there is no harm in suggesting 
some earlier etymology, which will, at all events, 
have granted chronological probability. With 
deference to PELAatvs, the archzologist or ethnolo- 
gist can make as good history with a bronze 
weapon, a skull, the name of a planet, or a fable, 
as can be made from the loose wording of a chance 
Greek author, having no sound source of informa- 
tion or any good knowledge of the country or 
people to which he referred. Ata period when 
we are creating history, extending and correcting 
that to be found in books,»the dictum “it is 
written in a book” can no longer be applied as a 
writ of ne ex-at on the expression of new opinions, 
forbidding their free currency and circulation. 
Hype CLARKE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to 
her Domestic History, and to the Eventful Period of 
the Reign of Charles I., the Protectorate, and the Resto- 
ration. (Longmans & Co.) 

Close upon thirty years have elapsed since Mrs. Hannah 
Mary Rathbone published the above interesting and 
beautiful work. It has been added to in later editions. 
The first comprised the period 1635-1648. It is a book 
to gratify readers of all ages—one to send the young to 
further study the real history of the times. Itis pure in 
sentiment and expression. Mrs. Rathbone did not overdo 
the style and spirit of the period she illustrated. There 
are some writers of imaginary diaries who are over- 
whelmingly characteristic. They are like the player who, 
the better to act Othello, blacked himself all over. 


The Quarterly Review. No. 269. July, 1873. (Murray.) 
Tar Midsummer number of the Quarterly begins with 
English poetry and ends with French politics. The con- 


‘ clusion of the first is that there is no lack of English sub- 


jects yet untreated by English poets. The moral of the 
last is, that the French Revolution of 1789 is yet un- 
finished, and that France would have made more healthy 
progress at less terrible cost if French politicians of the 
time indicated had been true patriots instead of mere poli- 
The article which will, perhaps, be read before 

any other, is the one on “‘ Beaumarchais and his Times.” 
It is pleasant to read and pleasant to remember. It 
shows that Beaumarchhis not only invented Figaro, but 
overturned the French monarchy, and created the United 
States! Another excellent article is on a little known 
subject, the French Church. What may be called the 
seasonable"’ article is the one on the Shah of Persia. 
It contains an illustration of the difficulty of making a 
very high personage understand what the electric tele- 





graph, really is, and how it works. The English official 
succeeded at last by suggesting the existence of a dog so 
large that with its tail at Teheran its muzzle would be in 
London, and that as soon as anybody trod on its tail in 
Teheran the dog would bark in London. The Persian, 
however, might reasonably have asked how the imaginary 
dog would, on being touched in England, make the touch 
known in Persia. As much interest has been. manifested 
by some of our correspondents to know the exact mean- 
ing of the word Shah, we add the following: The 
Ahasuerus (Achashverosh) of “ Esther” is the same as 
Khshaydrsha, the old Persian word which the Greeks 
made ‘‘ Xerxes.” The first part of the word ‘‘ Khshaya,” 
from which is derived the modern “Shah,” meant, in 
old Persian, ‘‘ King.” 


The Legends and Commemorative Celebrations of St. 
Kentigern, his Friends and Disciples. Translated from 
the Aberdeen Breviary and the Arbuthnott Missal. 
With an Illustrative Appendix. (Edinburgh, Printed 
for Private Circulation.) 

Tus carefully compiled and equally well edited volume 

is a welcome addition to legendary collections, and also to 

the stores of testimony as to how the intercession or 
intervention of saints was relied upon, and how the wor- 
ship of saints was shown to have inestimable value. The 
volume is “ for private circulation,” and that, too, is well. 

Readers may be somewhat startled by the account of 

fraud and brutality by which St. Thenew became the 

mother of St. Kentigern, especially when they subse- 

y ays 4 come to this prayer: ‘‘ Oh God, who hast willed 

that by interposition of Divine grace, the blessed Kenti- 

gern should be born of the blessed Thenew, grant, in Thy 
mercy, that they who worship her with sincere minds, 
may be able to be freed from the perils of hell.” The 
whole book, including the exhaustive illustrative Appen 

dix, teems with most curious matter in connexion with 

old times, and the teaching of the Church of the early 

period. 

The Oriental. Edited by J. H. Stocqueler. (J. B. Day.) 

Tue title of this new periodical explains itself. Its editor 

is a well-known veteran, used to the work. The Oriental 

moreover, is well got up, and is of a clear, readable 
type. One note we make from the varied contents. It 
refers to the case of Mr. Hockley, the author of Pandu- 
rang Hari. “Mr. Hockley” (on trial for receiving 
bribes) ‘‘ was defended by Mr. Ayrton, an attorney—the 
father of the present Chief Commissioner of Public 

Works—a clever lawyer, gifted with a certain rough kind 

of eloquence, garnished with a sly humour, which took 

amazingly with a Bombay jury. After a speech of four 
hours’ duration he procured an acquittal for Hockley, but 
the Court of Directors would not allow the Assistant 

Judge to continue in the service.” 


Stonehenge Viewed by the Light of Ancient History and 
Modern Observation. By the Rev. L. Gidley, M.A. 
(Salisbury, Brown & Co.) 

Mr. Grpiey has contrived, within fourscore pages, to 

convey a good idea of all that is known, and all that has 

been guessed, in reference toStonehenge. He well under- 
stands how much a man may say on a subject if he only 
sticks close to it. Mr. Gidley’s conclusion is that Stone- 
henge is a Druidical monument. We have had astro- 
nomical, mathematical, architectural, and oriental 
theories to account for this structure, and Mr. Gidley 
looks for more. He does not profess to have solved the 
whole enigma of Stonehenge, but he has concentrated 
much scattered light to help us towards a solution ; and 
we owe him thanks for his amusing and instructive volume. 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose — 

Kiwoiake’s Invasion or roe Carwea 
Rosxry’s Works. (Any.) 
Dickens's Wonks. First Editions 
Trackenar’s Works. First Editions 
Jesse's Lire or Gronet Seuwre 
Isootpssy Lecexps 
Wanted by Lider, 89, Broad St., Reading 


Lond., 1807 
XIV 


London, John Saunders, Jun., 


Vol I 
5, The Crescent, Bedford 


J. B.) Ontors axp Description or Bocsron. 
ureniat Dictionary or Univensat Biocaaruy. Vol 

iistony or Tux Counry or Lixcoun 
#0, Paternoster Row, mpccexxxvitt 


Wanted by Dudley Cary Elwes, Esq., 


Notices to Correspondents. 


M. 8. H.— The best roof that Jacobite sympathies did 
not expire with either Prince Charles Edward or Cardinal 
York, may be found in the fact that many persons looked 
upon a gentleman, recently deceased, and who called himself 
the Chevalier (John Sobieski Stolberg) Stuart, os rightful 
heir to all the Stuart inheritance—-whether that included 
succession to the throne or not. The Chevalier's theory or 
story was, that in 1773 a son was born of the marriage of 
Charles Edward with the Princess Lowisa of Stolberg- 
Gedern ; that the birth was kept secret, and the babe 
privately conveyed on board an English frigate, and con- 
signed to the care of a naval officer, named Allen, who 
brought kim up as his own son. This mysterious child, it 
was further said, grown to manhood, married an English 
lady, in 1790, and in the following year the “ Chevalier” 
was born, who so lately was believed in by a certain 
number of followers as representative of the Stuarts. This 
belief set at nought the circumstances that if Charles 
Edward had had an heir, it was to his interest to publish, 
not to conceal it ; that in his will he only recognized one 
child, his natural daughter, the Countess of Albany ; that 
his brother, the Cardinal, considered himself King of 
England, de jure; and that Admiral Allen left two sons, 
John and Thomas, without any declaration of the royal 
birth of the former. Jacobite sentiment cherishes the idea 
that John was the son of Charles Edward, and that the 
late “ Chevalier Stuart,” whose figure was so well known 
about London, was the son of the so-called “‘ John.” 


Annotator.—How old the adage is, as to setting the 
Thames on fire, we cannot say ; but the thing was done in 
1814. Lord Thurlow is our authority. In his Carmen 
Britannicum, written in honowr of H.R.H. George 
Augustus Frederick, Prince Regent, my lord ascribes all 
Britain's triumphs to H.R.H., and winds up a passage 
of laudation, by exclaiming: “ Thames, by thy victories, 
8 set on fire ’ 


E. M.—Iv 


Lane, says Stowe, 
growing on the Prebend House.” 
Yatipi.— We cannot help you to a solution ; but a@ re- 


ference to books on cyphers in the British Museum probably 
can ; even then, “ le jeu ne vaudrait pas la chandelle.” 


** so-called of the Ivy 


J. D. (Geelong).“The maiden name of the widow 
Brereton, whom John Kemble married, was Priscilla 
Hopkins. The song refers to no one in particular. 

Cientous Rusticus.—For “ Houseling Cloths,” see 
“N.& Q,” 4” 8. ix. 318, 375, 411. 

J. B. (Adam Bede).—See“N. & Q.,” 4% §. viii. 311, 
387, 468, 555. 





M. D. (Pig and Whistle).—See “N. & Q,” 1* 8 
251; x. 33. 3” 8. v. 122. 

Epitrapn (4 8. xii. 6, 56).—Mr. Rowe write: “ 
Smith, the publisher of the 1870 edit. of Camden's Ren 
writes to me thus: ‘ The epitaph is from the edition 
1674; if not in the early editions of Camden, prob 
added by Philipot or W. D. (who the last was J 
have heard ). 1 suspect the lines will not be found im 
early edition of Burns’s works.’ If this statement 
correct, it puts W. M. out of court. I should like to 
the moot question settled.” 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “Th 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “Th 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Stx 
London, W.C. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


A GENEALOGICAL TRE 
i showing that the high-born Chiefs of the ancient and hb 
able Catholic gentie House of W* LD, of CHIDEOCK HOUSE, i@ 
County of lborset, have through the last seven successive genéral 
intermarried with noble and gentle Ladies, in whose veins flowed 
Biood-Royal of France and England. Compiled by THOMAS P. 
HENNING, Esq., formerly of Leigh House, in the County of D ro 
Intended to form one of the Weld Pedigrees in “ Dorsetshire 
Descents.” 


_ 
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“ The blood, and dearest-valu'd blood, of France.”— Kixe Joux, 


Published by NICHOLS & SONS, 95, Parliament§Street, We: 
and WILLIAM SHIPP, Blandford. 


The Author proposes to publish. from time to time, in co’ ive 
numbers, similar Pedigrees of all the most eminent Families int 
County of Dorset, if the success of the work is sufficient to 
expense of the undertaking. . 

This Chart (mutatie mutandis/ applies equally to Cardinal Wi 
branch of the line, which is now represented by the Lord ¢ i 
Chudleigh. It appertains likewise, with slight alterations aad 
substitution of varied Genealogical matter in one of the cob 
the Welds of Lulworth Castle, all of whose alliances have 
chivalrous and aristocratic in the highest degree. 


“These pedigrees, printed on broadside sheets, and arranged 
remarkable clearness and perspicuity, have been compiled w’ ; 
care by a gentleman very conversant with genealogy 
particularly in connexion with Dorsetshire. We were i i 
for the list of the existing ‘ Ancient Families of Dorsetshire, 
appeared in our second volume. These Genealogical Trees will ¥ 
interesting and valuable illustrations of the new edition of Hw ; 
*History of Dorsetshire,’ which is now in progress.” — 
Genealogist for December, 1564. 
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NOTICE.— BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MESSES. BAGSTERS CATALOGU 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


OHN MILLER’S NEW CATALOGUE is JUS 

e READY ; consisting of Books of Early Woodcuts, Top ‘s 
Books with Portraits, Karly Printed Works, Pacetia, &c., and maya 
had. post free, for One Penny Stamp. Books Bought—Jouw Mu 
7, Green Screet, Leicester Square, W.C. 


j ILLIAM GEORGE’S NEW CATALOGU 
Recent Purchases of SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 8 
24 pages. Post free.—BRISTOL. 
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(jENTLEMEN'S PORPOISE HIDE BOOTS, 3% 
Very Soft and very Durable. Elastic Sides, or to Lace. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford Street, W. 








